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Agriculture. 


HARBY FARMER’S TALKS, 





LXXXITI. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Here is a farm that was bought sev- 

The 

living near regarded it as a 

It looked as if the man 
But he went to work, 


The old 


eral years ago at a low price. 
people 
poor place. 
might perish. 
he and his wife, with a vim. 
feld had about grown up; besides it 
was very small. It was necessary to 
rent land for a year or two until he 
could clear land enough to farm on, 
which only required eight or ten years. 
Having been reared on a good farm 
which was naturally fertile, it was an 
uphill business to get good crops with- 
out heavy application of commercial 
fertilizer or manure. 

THE STORY OF ONE FARMER'S SUCCESS 


Among the first improvements he 
made was a very large shelter to keep 
his cattle under in the winter, so that 
be could save all the manure. His 
neighbors preferred to Jet their cattle 
stay on the range, but he and his wife 
and children all liked milk and want- 
ed it the year round and by housing 
the cattle in nice stalls, which were 
kept well cleaned, with good beds of 
straw and a small feed of cottonseed 
and corn shucks, it made it easy to 
get the cattle to come home every 
night. Of course, it took work and 
plenty of it to do this; but what a 
pile of manure was made! 

SUNDRY IMPROVEMENTS AND WHAT 

CAME OF THEM. 


And later the corn pile became a 
matter’ of wonderment to the neigh- 
bors around. The farm was soon noted 
for extra large ears of corn; the cot- 
ton crop above the average for the 
neighborhood; the watermelons were 
the finest seen on the market; the hogs 
were the fattest, and this caused the 
owner to sell meat and lard; the 
sweet potato crop was enormous, and 
the cane crop furnished a large sup- 
ply of the finest syrup. ; 

Soon a good supply of apples and 
peaches with other fruits was grown 
on the place. Then a large orchard 
of ever-bearing mulberries was plant- 
ed to feed the summer pigs on. Oats 
are sown in the fall and begin to ripen 
about the same time the berries com- 
mence to fall, which makes a real Par- 
adise for the hogs, chickens, geese, 
etc. The family suffered with fever 
some on account of bad water, but this 
was soon changed by a pump or arte- 
sian well which furnishes an abund- 
ance of pure water for man and beast. 
Among the last improvements was the 
enlarging of the dwellinghouse and 
beautifying the place by a nice yard 
or lawn. 

EDUCATING HIS CHILDREN. 


Moreover, his children have been 
fairly well educated. The school- 
being placed near the center of the 
district, it left this farmer to one 
side with a thick growth of trees and 
bushes and a low wet piece of land 
with a pond here and there to cross.He 
did not swear that his children should 
grow up in ignorance before they 
should go to school through such a 
Place, but he hired a man to help him, 
and with a few sawed boards to cross 
some of the ponds, he opened a good 
path which only required a few hours 
Work every year to keep it in good 
order. Of course, he was appointed 
on the school committee in due time, 
for “seest thou a man diligent in busi- 
ness, he shall stand before kings.” 
Thus we see one of the most beauti- 
ful places in all the country made 
out of one of the poorest. 

HIS CROP ROTATION 


lis suecess was brought about by 
giving close atention to his stock and 
following a definite rotation of crops 
as follows: Corn and peas followed by 
cotton or oats. He planted one half to 
corn and peas every year and the other 
in cotton, oats and sweet potatoes. 

This closes our journey, and we will 
follow with articles on subjects of 
Vital interest to agriculture. 

HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





Late growth in raspberries is all 


THE PROPER WAY TO CULTIVATE CORN. 


Cor. The Progressive Farmer. 

As I have been traveling in North 
Carolina this year and have watched 
with interest the way in which the 
farmers raise or try to raise corn, I 
now wish, in your valuable paper, to 
make some criticisms; these will, of 
course, not be in harmony all 
farmers’ views. 

In the first place, the majority of 
farmers do not break their land deep 
enough in the spring before planting. 
Next, they plant about one-third too 
much corn to the acre. The rows for 
the average land should be at least 
four feet apart and the corn three feet 
apart in the drill and only one stalk 
in a place. 


with 


be done with a long plow next to the 
corn. In some sections this plow is 
called a “calf tongue.” Let this plow 
run deep. The other plow or plows 
should be wider and should run shal- 
lower. 

The second plowing should be done 
with shorter plows and should not run 
as close to corn as first plowing. The 
third plowing should be done with still 
larger plows, which should be run 
shallower still than the second plow- 
ing, and should be run far enough 
away from corn as not to break any 
of the little corn roots, which by this 
time have spread ont 
inches from the stalk. 

The fourth plowing should be done 
with a turning plow of some kind in 
order that you may run far enough 
from the corn as to not cut the roots 
and still be able to cover up the large 
roots around the stalk, so that the hot 
suns of July and August will not cook 
them and turn the corn yellow or burn 
it up. 

If you have time after this plowing, 

before the corn tassels, take a long 
shovel plow and run it through the 
center of each corn middle as deep as 
one horse can pull it. This plow 
should not be over five or six inches 
wide. 
I know that my idea of raising corn 
is different from a great many theoret- 
ical farmers, but it is not theory that 
we want if it does not put the corn 
in the crib. I was reared on a farm, 
and know from actual experience that 
this way of cultivating corn is all 
right, no matter what kind of land 
you may be cultivating. I have also 
traveled over several of the Southern 
States, and have observed that farmers 
who cultivate their corn in this way 
always have plenty of corn to do them. 
I wish I could impress on the farmer 
(1) how very important it is not to 
plant their corn too thick on poor 
land; (2) that they should never run 
elose enough to the corn with a plow 
to break the small roots of the corn; 
(3) that the last plowing should be 
done with a turning plow in order that 
the large roots around the corn could 
be covered up without running close 
enough to the stalks to break those 
roots. 

I am satisfied that there has been 
at least 50,000 bushels of corn destroy- 
ed in North Carolina this year by the 
farmers laying their corn by with that 
old-fashioned double shovel plow, or 
some similar cultivator. 

The above description as to culti- 
vating corn does not apply where the 
corn is planted on a ridge or bed or in 
the water furrow, but only when 
planted on a level, as most farmers 
plant it. 


Six or eight 


T. J. WEAR. 
Durham Co., N. C. 





LATEST NORTH CAROLINA CROP BUL- 
LETIN, 


In some localities local rains came 
too late to make a full crop of old 
corn, which was too much injured by 
drought to fully recover, but young 
corn has greatly improved; in many 
counties both early and late corn are 
reported to be in very fine condition 
still, and promise a large yield, as the 
ears are filling well. Saving fodder 
on forward corn has begun. Cotton 
has not been seriously injured by 
drought and where showers fell, its 
healthy appearance has been restored; 





right. 


Try it. 








The first time it is plowed, it should i 


drought stricken sections shedding 
continues and rust has appeared. To- 
bacco is being cut and cured rapidly, 
and on the whole but 


farmers 


is curing well; 
some have been 
cut green to prevent firing, 
will give a light erop. 
fairly well; 


and short; 


and this 
Peanuts look 
sweet potatoes will be late | 
rice is heading; 
wheat is practically completed. 


chveabing | 
Spe- | 
cial reports on fruit indicate general- 
ly a very inferior crop: peaches are 
apples knotty and inferior, 
and the late apple crop continues to 
fall from the 
what better; 


searce; 
trees; pears are some- 
grapes are very fine and 
are coming into market in abundance. 
Farmers having bees will obtain a fine 
crop of honey of good quality. 





REMAREABLE SUCCESS WITH IRISH 
POTATOES. 





Cor. of the Progressive Farmer. 
I planted one-third bushel Bliss 
Triumph potatoes on  one-thirteenth 
of an acre, virgin soil. After getting 
land clear of all runners, ete., I then 
gave a broadeast of stable manure, 
laid off rows with shovel plow, drilled 
20 pounds high-grade fertilizer in the 
rows and ran a furrow in that so as 
to mix fertilizer with the earth. Next 
I cut the twenty pounds of potatoes 
eyes and planted them 14 
inches apart and covered level with 
two shovel plow Worked 
them one time and covered with leaves, 
then sprayed with the 
ture and paris green until matured. 
Planted 4th April and-they matured 
I then dug them. Got 
for my trouble sixteen bushels of fine 
potatoes. 

This is a yield of forty-eight bush- 
els to one, or two hundred bushels to 
the aere. It pays to spray, 
potatoes, but fruits. 


J. H. TROLLINGER. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 


to single 
furrows. 


3ordeaux mix- 


in ninety days. 


not only 





COTTON CROP REPORT. 





Condition of 819, Below Ten Years’ Average. 


The monthly report o fthe United 
States Department of Agriculture 
shows: the average condition of cotton 
on July 25 to have been 81.9 as com- 
pared with 84.7 on June 25, 77.2 on 
July 25, 1891, 76 on August, 1900, 84 
on August 1, 1899, and a_ ten-year 
average of 82.8. 

Except in Texas and Oklahoma, 
which report averages of conditions 
July 25 four points higher than last 
month, Indian Territory, where there 
has been an improvement of six 
points, and Missouri, where there is 
no appreciable change, a more or less 
marked deterioration is reported from 
the entire cotton belt, the decline 
amounting to 1 point in Virginia, 2 
points in Arkansas, 4 in Louisiana, 5 
in Mississippi, 6 in Texas, 7 in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Ala- 
bama, 8 in Georgia, and 12 in Florida. 

There is a marked absence of uni- 
formity of conditions even in the 
States making the most unfavorable 
showing not a few counties reporting 
a condition far above the average and 
some even reaching the high figure 
of 100. 

The condition the principal 
States is reported as follows: 

North Carolina, 86; South Carolina, 
88; Georgia, 83; Florida, 84; Alabama, 
77; Mississippi, 80; Louisiana, 81; 
Texas, 77; Arkansas, 92; Tennessee, 
92; Oklahoma, 94; Indian Territory, 
95. 


DATES FOR HOLDING FARMERS’ IW- 
STITUTES. 


in 








The Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Hon. S. L. Patterson, has arranged a 
series of dates for farmers’ institutes 
as follows: 

Snow Camp, Alamance 
Thursday, August 14. 
Guilford College, 

15th. 

Rural Hall, 

Lexington, 

Norwood, 

Mt. Pleasant, 
20th. 

Steel Creek, Thursday, August 21. 

Other dates will be announced soon. 

Those who will participate are: 


County, 


Friday, August 
Saturday, August 16. 
Monday, August 18. 
Tuesday, August 19. 
Wednesday, August 





cotton is forming bolls rapidly; in the 


F. Massey. 


obliged to | 


Commissioner Patterson, Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, Dr. Tait Butler and Prof. W. 

















NEWS OF T -E FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Beports 
Several Matters of Importance. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The Department of Agriculture has 


| collected and analyzed a large number 


of samples of insecticides and fungi- 
for sale throughout the 
| United States. Of some 300 samples 
received, were 


cides now 
those rejected which 
did not give fairly complete data as to 
the price paid, name of makers and 
name of retailer. After sifting down 
the samples, 57 were finally chosen for 
analysis which it is thought fairly 
represent the present state of the mar- 
ket in the country. 
The results are given in a bulletin 
which is now in the hands of the gov- 
ernment printer. This will enable any 
farmer to thoroughly understand the 
composition of the insecticides or 
fungicides he is using and in ease of 
failure to have some idea of the 
cause. 
In preparing the bulletin, the au- 
thor, Mr. J. K. Haywood, of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, sent a letter to the 
various manufacturers of the com- 
pounds, enclosing in each the result of 
the analysis of his particular product 
and asking for comment on the same 
This part of the 
bulletin is very instructive as it gives 
the maker’s reasons for the presence 
at the 
same time the effect has been to cause 
him to remedy the evil. 

* * * 


before publication. 


of undesirable ingredients; 


The Koch theory that bovine tuber- 
communicable to man 
has again found an echo in press dis- 
patches in the newspapers during the 
past two or three weeks. A Northern 
doctor has always combated the theory 
of Dr. Koch, and in order to prove the 
fallacy of such a statement, had inoc- 
ulated a young girl with bovine tuber- 
cylosis, assuring her that he would be 
able to cure her in ease tuberculosis 
developed. A short time later true 
tuberculosis appeared, but the physi- 
cian was unable to cure her and in a 
moment of despondency, she commit- 
ted suicide. 

Another well-known physician of 
New York City, on the other hand, be- 
lieved as did Dr. Koch, and to prove 
his version inoculated himself with 
the disease germs. In a short time 
tuberculosis ulcers appeared and ac- 
cording to last reports he is critical- 
ly ill with a genuine case of tubercu- 
losis. 


culosis is not 


* * * 

At the recent session of Congress, 
a small appropriation was made for 
investigations of silk culture. In this 
connection, Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief 
of the Division of Entomology of the 
Department of Agriculture, has sail- 
ed for Europe, where he will make an 
extended tour through the silk worm 
raising countries. 

Certain classes of eggs contain di- 
sease germs. These should be avoided 
as it is through them that many an 
epidemic is inaugurated. Dr. How- 
ard’s endeavor will be to obtain fer- 
tile eggs immune from the various di- 
seases affecting silkworms. He will 
investigate the various mulberry trees 
raised by the silk culturists; on this 
tree the silk worm subsists and where 
good results are obtained from cer- 
tain varieties of trees, experimental 
plantings will be made in this coun- 
try. The mulberry is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings. 

Dr. Howard will make investiga- 
tions of every feature of the silk worm 
culture. Heretofore the obstacle in 
the way of furthering this industry 
in the United States has been the high 
price of labor, but Secretary Wilson 
believes that the Southern negro can 
readily apply himself to this industry 
and increase his wordly capital. 

* * * 

Consul Fee at Bombay reports the 
government wheat crop estimated for 
India at about 220,000,000 bushels, 
which is some 40,000,000 less than the 
crop of last year. The area planted in 
wheat is given at 23,000,000,000 acres 
showing a small average yield per 
acre. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 





“CABBAGE SNAKES.” 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
Last year considerable was said in 
the press of the State in regard to 
cabbage snakes, especially in the cab- 
bage sections of the western part of 
the State. Recently an item has been 
the of the 
concerning a supposed poisonous “eab- 
bage snake” found in a head of this 
popular vegetable by a lady in Swain 
North Carolina. The alleged 
snake was sent to the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture for identi- 
fication, and proved to be the common 
and inoffensive “Hair Snake” 
worm—gordius variabilis. 
This is not a snake but a nematode 
worm which during some part of its 
life is an intestinal parasite of the 
cabbage caterpillar, grasshopper and 
some other insects. It is often found 
in samples of water from shallow 
wells, horse-troughs and ponds. Its 
presence in water indicates that the 
water is not fit to drink, but the worm 
itself is not poisonous nor in any way 
dangerous to human beings. The pop- 
ular name “Hair Snake” is given to 
this worm on account of its great 
slenderness, which has given rise to 
the fanciful idea that a horse hair 
has been transformed into a worm or 
“snake.” Though this worm is often 
a foot in length it is never as thick as 
a knitting needle. Its color in water 
is usually drab, but when it lives se- 
cluded from the light it is generally 
white, hence the specific name, varia- 
bilis. 

Snakes properly so-called, belong to 
the backbone or vertebrate series of 
animals; whereas the true worms be- 
long to the backboneless or inverte- 
brate series. We have no snakes as 
as a knitting needle, or in any 
way resembling a slender worm. We 
have no nematode worms which are 
visible to the unaided eye that are 
parasitic on human beings. Neither 
are they venomous or poisonous. They 
are, in fact, useful, in so far as they 
destroy noxious insects like cabbage 
worms and grasshoppers. Even should 
such a worm be left in a_ cabbage, 
cooking would render it unnoticeable, 
and as it is not poison no one need 
be afraid to handle or eat cabbage on 
account of the mythical “cabbage 
snake.” 

The Station will be pleased to iden- 
tify further specimens, and would be 
glad to have any assistance or sug- 
gestions that will enable it to obtain 
definite information regarding cases 
of poisoning from “Cabbage Snakes.” 

GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist, N. C. Dep’t of Agr. 


going round newspapers 


County, 


or water 


slender 





AUGUST FARM NOTES. 





Sand vetch, sometimes called hairy 
vetch, can commence to be sown this 
month, and may be sown up to the end 
of October. This crop makes a more 
certain stand than crimson clover— 
indeed, it rarely fails. Sow 20 pounds 
of seed to the acre with half a bushel 
of wheat or winter oats. It makes a 
great crop for cutting for green feed 
in the spring or for hay. In an ex- 
periment made in Tennessee sand 
vetch grown alone yielded 734 tons of 
green forage to the acre and 154 tons 
of cured hay. It is valuable as an im- 
prover of the land, making an excel- 
lent green fallow to plow down for 
the corn crop. An average crop will 
supply as much nitrogen to the acre 
as a ton of cotton-seed meal. 

* * * 

The work of preparing the land for 
the wheat and winter oat crop should 
receive attention. Although much too 
early to think of sowing these crops it 
is none to early to begin breaking and 
preparing the land. 
made in many different sections all 
emphasize the fact that early plow- 
ing and frequent and perfect cultiva- 
tion of the land for a period of six 
weeks or two months before sowing 
the seed has more on the 
yield of the wheat and winter oat crop 
than even the quantity of fertilizer 
applied to the land. Set the plows to 
work as soon as the land is in good 


Experiments 


influence 





A healthy toad would take care of 





the insects in one hot bed. 


plowing order, and plow deeply. Fol- 
low with a heavy harrow as soon as 





slices, and thus conserve the moisture 
and encourage the 
weed seeds. 
then harrow again. 
often as can be conveniently done, and 
thus get rid of weeds and secure a fine 
compact seed-bed. 
tials to a good wheat crop. 


germination of/ 
If at all cloddy, roll and 
Repeat this as 


These are essen- 


* * * 


Do not let weeds seed on your stub- 


ble lands or on lands which were seed- 
ed with grass and clover in the fall or 
spring. 
before the weeds are in bloom, and 
leave the cut weeds for a mulch. 


Run the mower over these 


* * * 
Turnips should be sown this month. 
They make the best bulbs grown in 
rows two feet six inches apart, and 
thinned out so as to stand eight or ten 
inches apart in the rows. The land 
should be made rich with farm-yard 
manure and acid phosphate and be re- 
duced by frequent cultivation to a 


fine state of tilth. Two pounds of seed 


will sow an acre in drills. Three or 
four pounds should be sown broad- 
cast. Keep free from weeds and cul- 
tivate frequently. We have grown 
twenty tons to the acre, and ten ought 


easily to be grown. 
+ %& 


Rape may be seeded this month for 
a sheep and hog pasture. It is best 
grown in rows like turnips and culti- 
vated once or twice, but will make a 
fine crop sown broadeast. Sow two 
pounds of seed in rows, or three to 


four pounds broadeast. 
* * * 


We sce the advice given frequently 
to sow turnips (cow-horn turnips) as 
an improver of land. Do not listen 
to this. It is a fallacy. We have 
grown hundreds of acres of turnips 
but never yet were able to do so with- 
out first making the land rich with 
manure and always finding that the 
crop had largely exhausted this when 
harvested. Turnips add nothing to the 
land but what they take from it, and 


are therefore not improvers. 
*+¢ + 


Do not pull any fodder but cut the 
corn up at the root as soon as the 
ears are glazed and dented, and set in 
shocks to cure. Fodder pulling in- 
jures the yield of grain and leads to 
the wasting of a large part of the 
crop. Nearly one-half of the nutri- 
tive value of the corn crop is in the 
stalk, shuck and blades, and this ought 
all to be saved and fed.—August 
Southern Planter. 





DELEGATES TO NATIONAL FARMERS’ 
CONGRESS. 





The Governor appoints the follow- 
ing delegates to the Farmers’ Nation- 
al Congress at Macon, Ga., October 
7th to 10th: State at large, W. R. 
Cox; by districts, J. R. Cofield, R. H. 
Ricks, J. M. Wood, W. P. Batchelor, 
J.S. Carr, S. H. Strange, W. L. Ever- 
ett, J. P. Allison, S. B. Alexander, G. 
F. Weston, S. L. Patterson, G. T. Win- 
ston, B. W. Kilgore, A. D. MeNair, 
W. A. Graham, J. A. Long, J. Van 
Lindley, William Dunn, P. H. Hanes, 
Henry Stewart, C. H. Nimson, N. L. 
Barnard, Benehan Cameron, S. H. 
Webb, J. W. Norwood, J. H. Mott, R. 
H. Speight, J. J. Laughlinhouse, 
Frank Wood, W. H. Williams, H. G. 
Chatham, Tait Butler, W. C. Petty, 
J. N. Holmes, Charles McNamee, W. 
R. Capehart, T. B. Parker, Franklin 
Sherman, L. Banks Holt, Garland 
Webb,. Arthur Williams, R. J. Bre- 
vard, T. L. Emory, C. E. Foy, C. H. 
Poe, W. F. Massey, Andrew Joyner. 
These men are recommended by Bene- 
han Cameron, vice president for this 
State. 





Grapes are coming in, the luscious 
Delawares and the cool-looking Niag- 
aras. Time was, and not ten years 
ago, when there were half a score of 
vineyards literally in Raleigh’s su- 
burbs. Of these only one remains. 
One of the big vineyards contained 
125 acres and as an experiment there 
were something like of 
grapes therein. All save one are cut 
down, and crops now occupy the land. 
Most of the grapes now vended here 
come from Southern Pines, which also 
furnishes the peaches. The latter are 
superb. Elbertas are the variety now 
chiefly on sale and a basket brings 40 
cents—say 20 cents a dozen.—Raleigh 


75 varieties 





possible so as to break the furrow | 


Cor. Charlotte Observer. 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy” is the motto of The Progressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 








DISCONTINU ANCES—Kesponsibie subscrib- 
ers will continue to receive this journal until 
the publishers are notified by letter to discon- 
tinue, when all arrearages must be paid. If you 
do not wish the journal continued for another 
yearafter your subscription has = you 
should then notify us to discontinue i 








A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEE. 
That day is well spent of which you 
can say: “To-day I have planted a 
new idea, have awakened a noble sen- 
timent, have corrected a defect, have 
sown a seed for good in the heart of a 
child.”—Selected. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 


COMMENT. 





Harry Farmer tells the interesting 
story of one farmer’s success, success 
that is within the reach of any ener- 
getic man. When reading of any 
one’s progress, it is always well to call 


to mind John Ploughman’s homely 
couplet: 
“Said I to myself, ‘Here’s a lesson for 
me, 
For this man’s a picture of what I 
might be.’ ” 


The cotton crop report will inter- 
est many of our readers. It will be 
seen that the condition of ‘the crop in 
North Carolina is 4 points higher 
than the average. Texas stands at the 
foot of the list. 

The Farmers’ Institutes announced 
on page 1, will be conducted by men 
well qualified to make them of value 
to all that attend. We hope that 
Progressive Farmer readers living 
within reach of these meetings will 
do all in their power to make them 
successful. 

We have already published a letter 
from Treasurer Reynolds regarding 
the Farmers’ National Congress to be 
held at Macon, Ga., in October. The 
list of delegates from North Carolina 
is given on page 1. Secretary Stahl 
says that 1,000 delegates from North- 
ern States will attend. The railroad 
rate, it is said, will be one straight 
fare for the round trip. 

Another note about corn shredding 
is published this week. We know that 
a great many shredders have been sold 
in this State within the last two 
years. Will not some who have bought 
write their experiences for the benefit 
of other farmers? 

The comparative advantages of 
town and country life are very well 
set forth by a correspondent on page 
6. Just why so many strong, sensible 
country boys will surrender the free- 
dom of a farmer’s life and shut them- 
selves up as underlings in city stores 
has always been hard for us to un- 
derstand. 

A corrected list of educational ral- 
lies appears on another page. Those 
already held seem to have been thor- 
oughly successful. 

The best piece of agricultural liter- 
ature that came to our notice last 
week was that article from the Mon- 
roe Journal which we give the place 
of honor in our “Thinkers” depart- 
ment on this page. True, it doesn’t 
say a word about corn or cotton or 
mules or plows or fertilizers, but it 
does say something richly worth the 
saying about what constitutes true 
success on the farm. And in this 
commercialistic age we need contin- 
ually to remind ourselves of the truths 
emphasized by the Master Himself— 
that “ the life is more than meat and 
the body is more than raiment” and 
that “a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth.” True success has to do 
with higher things than money get- 
ting. 

An article from the Youth’s Com- 
panion tells how the rural telephone 
plan is worked in the West. We 
should greatly like to hear from any 
of our readers who are interested in 
this subject. 


THE SUPREME COURT’S SCHOOL TAX 
OPINION. 





In the course of a recent opinion of 
the Supreme Court written by Judge 
Furches, the provision of our State 
Constitution which says that “there 
shall be no discrimination in favor of, 
or to the prejudice of either race” in 
public school affairs was interpreted 
as meaning that the school fund 
should be divided between the children 
of the two races per Said 
Judge Furches: 

“That is, one white child of the 
school age shall have the same amount 
of money per capita as a_ colored 
child, and no more; and the colored 
child shall have the same amount per 
capita as any white child, and no 
more; that both races shall have equal 
opportunities for an education, so far 
as the public money is concerned.” 
This opinion or dictum has attract- 
ed a great deal of attention for, since 
negro schools are less expensive than 
white (all negro labor being cheaper 
than white), the practical effect of a 
per capitg distribution would be to 
give the negro schools a longer term 
than that of the white schools. This, 
ii seems to us, would be a “discrimi- 
nation in favor of” the negro race and 
“to the prejudice of” the white race. 
Clearly, it is inconsistent with the 
doctrine expressed in the very next 
clause in the Court’s opinion—“that 
both races have equal opportunity for 
an education”—this being, we be- 
lieve, a correct interpretation of the 
spirit of the Constitution. And as 
the per capita distribution theory 
conflicts with this no clearly express- 
ed opinion of the Court, we take it 
that the judges did not attach so much 
importance to this rather incautiously 
worded paragraph as the wide adver- 
tising it has received would indicate. 
At any rate, the matter is set at rest 
for the present by a circular just is- 
sued by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in which he says 
that, per capita distribution not being 
specifically commanded by _ the 
Court, this dictum will not be re- 
garded by the school officials. 


capita. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE. 





Everybody who reads The Progres- 
sive Farmer knows that the rural 
school library plan is one of our hob- 
bies. And we are not at all ashamed 
of it. It has already accomplished a 
great deal of good, and its work has 
only begun. 

Just now when so many country 
schools are running we are again 
moved to put before our readers the 
advantages of the plan, and to urge 
that no rural school for which it is 
possible to secure a library be closed 
before an earnest effort is made to 
start such a collection of books for 
the benefit of the children. 

We suppose that we have stated a 
dozen times the main provision of the 
rural school library law as passed by 
the last Legislature. It is, in brief. 
that when the friends or patrons of 
any country school raise $10 or mere 
to purchase a library, the County 
Board of Education will set apart $10 
of the school fund for that purpose 
and the State Bcard of Education will 
give another $10, making in all % 
or more for the purchase of books. 
But this State aid. it will be remein- 
bered, is given to not more than six 
schools in any one county. Up _ to 
date 353 of these libraries have been 
established, representing 77 counties. 
In twenty counties (if the reader hap- 
pens to live in one of these twenty, 
let him hasten to the work of putting 
it in a more creditable position) no 
move has been made toward taking 
advantage of the opportunities af- 
forded by this law. Whether or not 
your county is one of these twenty, 
or just what position it really occu- 
pies, can be readily seen by consulting 
the following table which we have 
compiled from statistics given out by 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction last week, and which 
shows the number of labraries that 
have been aided by the State in each 
county. It will be seen that there are 
forty-two counties (designated by 
stars) in which the limit, six, has been 
reached; in these no further aid can 
be had from the State. If your coun- 
ty is not one of these, then your 
school can have and should have a li- 
brary. Some public spirited farmer, 
now that crops are laid by, can con- 
sult the teacher, see the patrons of the 
school, and speedily raise the $10 
needed to secure the $10 from the 
school fund and the $10 from the 
State. This is a splendid opportunity 
for patriotic service. 





Here is the table by counties show- 


ing the number of libraries establish- 
ed under the provisions of this law: 
*Alamance, 6; Alexander, ..; *Al- 
leghany, 6; *Anson, 6; Ashe,1; *Beau- 
fort, 6; *Bertie, 6; Bladen, 1; Bruns- 
wick, 2; Buncombe, ..; Burke,” 1; 
*Cabarrus, 6; Caldwell, 4; Camden, 
..; Carteret, ..; Caswell, 1; Catawba, 
5: *Chatham, 6; Cherokee, 4; *Cho- 
wan, 6; Clay, ..; *Cleveland, 6; Co- 
lumbus, 2; *Craven, 6; *Cumberland, 
6; Currituck, 1; Dare, ..; Davidson, 
2; Davie, 3; *Duplin, 6; *Durham, 
6; *Edgecombe, 6; *Forsyth, 4; 
Franklin, 4; Gaston, 2; Gates, 3; Gra- 
ham, ..; Granville, 5; *Greene, 6; 
*Guilford, 6; Halifax, 1; Harnett, 5; 
Haywood, ..; *Henderson, 6; Hert- 
ford, 1; Hyde, 5; *Iredell, 6; Jackson, 
: Johnston, 5; Jones, ..; *Lenoir, 
6: *Lineoln, 6; McDowell, ..; Macon, 
2; *Madison, 6; Martin, ..; Mecklen- 
burg, 5; Mitchell, 1; Montgomery, 5; 
*Moore, 6; *Nash, 6; *New Hanover, 
6; *Northampton, 6; *Onslow, 6; 
*Orange, 6; Pamlico, 1; *Pasquotank, 
6; Pender, ..; Perquimans, 4; Person, 
5; *Pitt, 6; Polk, 1; *Randolph, 6; 
Richmond, 2; *Robeson, 6; *Rocking- 
ham, 6; Rowan, 4; *Rutherford, 6; 


Sampson, ..; Scotland, ..; *Stanly, 
6; *Stokes, 6; Surry, 2; Swain, ..; 
Transylvania, 3; Tyrrell, ..; *Union, 


6; Vance, 3; *Wake, 6; *Warren, 6; 
*Washington,6; Watauga, 2; *Wayne, 
6; Wilkes, 4; *Wilson, 6; Yadkin, ..; 
Yancey, ... 





TO CLEANSE THE STATE FAIR. 
No paper having waged more earn- 
est warfare against vulgar and im- 
moral Midway “attractions” at our 
State Fair, it naturally gives us much 
pleasure to print the following sim- 
ple and straightforward notice by the 
State Fair authorities, it being in the 
shape of a resolution adopted by the 
Advisory Board at its meeting a few 
days ago: 
“Resolved, That no gambling de- 
vices, illegal games of chance, or im- 
moral exhibitions will be allowed on 
the grounds of the North Carolina 
State Fair, and the following are ex- 
pressly excluded, such as plate boards, 
spindles, pickouts, fish ponds, card 
games, cloth pin games, slot machines, 
book-making, etc. Hogchee-coochee 
or Oriental dancing, or other degrad- 
ing exhibitions, within or without 
booths or tents, will not be allowed.” 

This declaration has the right ring, 
and we hope that it will be thoroughly 
enforced. The indecencies licensed 
at the last State Fair shocked the 
whole State. 





“There appears to be, so far as 
heard, general disapproval of the par- 
don of A. L. Daly, the gold _ brick 
swindler. The public thinks that 
those rascals got off lightly enough, 
anyway.” So says the Raleigh cor- 
respondent of the Charlotte Observer. 
This does really seem to be the most 
indefensible use of the pardoning 
power that the Governor has yet 
made. 





The coronation of “Edward VIL., 
R. 1, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the British do- 
minions beyond the seas, King, de- 
fender of the faith, Emperor of In- 
dia,” was successfully and pompously 
carried out Saturday, to the intense 
relief of the English people. Owing 
to the physical weakness of the King, 
the program was much shortened, but 
it was long enough for a gorgeous dis- 
play of royal magnificence. 





Prof. C. W. Burkett says that he 
believes there will be 125 students en- 
rolled in the several agricultural 
courses at the A. and M. College this 
fall and winter—a record-breaking en- 
rollment. There is only one sad fea- 
ture about this brilliant outlook for 
the agricultural course, and that fea- 
ture is the pitifully inadequate equip- 
ment and accommodations for Prof. 
Burkett’s department of the College 
work. The need for an agricultural 
building is pressing. 





The opposition to Judge Walter 
Clark seems to be assuming a more 
tangible shape; as to its strength, 
that is unknown. Hon. Thomas N. 
Hill, of Halifax County, announces 
himself a candidate against Judge 
Clark subject to the action of any 
anti-Clark convention of Democrats 
that may be held. We are informed 
that Mr. Hill is a man of unblemish- 
ed character, an able jurist, and a life- 
long Democrat. Either Mr. Hill or 
Mr. J. Lindsay Patterson, of Win- 
ston-Salem, (a Gold Democrat,) will 
probably be chosen as Judge Clark’s 





opponent. 


The Progressive Farmer, August 12, 1902. 





MR. BLAIR AND- MR. GUDGER. 





In the Monroe Congressional Con- 
vention a few weeks ago, it will be re- 
membered, Mr. J. R. Blair, of Mont- 
gomery County, one time received a 
fraction of a vote more than half the 
number of votes cast, but there being 
an understanding that one full vote 
more than half would be required to 
nominate, another ballot was taken, 
and he lost the seat in Congress that 
seemed to be within his grasp. But 
Mr. J. M. Gudger, Jr., of Buncombe 
County, is not the man to let such an 
opportunity slip through his fingers. 
At the Tenth District Democratic 
Congressional Convention held in 
Hendersonville last week, he made this 
fact very plain. There were 324 votes 
in the Convention and on the third 
ballot Gudges had 162.94. The chair, 
holding that 163 votes would be re- 
quired to nominate, was about to ‘or- 
der another ballot, when Gudger 
jumped to the platform and declared 
himself nominated. And the excited 
delegates, seeing his spirit, let him 
have his way. With Gudger’s tem- 
perament and agility, Blair ‘might 
now be his party’s nominee for Con- 
gress. 





THE ARTICLES ON ‘OLD TIMES IN THE 
SOUTH.” 





Seldom has it been our good for- 
tune to publish such an excellent se- 
ries of articles as that by our lady 
readers on “Old Times in the South,” 
recently concluded. 

It is a thing very often said in 
awarding pries, but this time it is ac- 
tually true that nearly every contest- 
ant deserved a prize. But in the na- 
ture of things all couldn’t get the 
prize, and we have to thank the 
judges, Mr. O. W. Blackwell, of Kitt- 
rell, Vance Co., N. C., and Mr. +: & 
Parker, of Hillsboro, N. C., for decid- 
ing to whom it should go. They de- 
cide that the best letter of the series 
was the thirteenth, written by a 
Burke County lady who uses the nom 
de plume “Happiness” and whose ar- 
ticle appeared in our issue of July 
8th. Accordingly, a copy of “The Old 
Plantation,” by Rev. James Battle 
Avirett, has been forwarded to her. 

The prize for the best man’s letter 
on “Old Times in the South” (a copy 
of an interesting and handsomely 
bound book, “Sketches of Old Vir- 
ginia,”) will not be awarded before 
October 1st. The letters by our lady 
readers were so remarkably interest- 
ing that we cannot blame the men for 
not measuring swords with them, but 
now that the men have the field to 
themselves we hope that a large num- 
ber will write their reminiscences of 
slavery, war and Reconstruction days. 
Mr. B. B. Raiford starts the ball roll- 
ing this week with his war time recol- 
lections. Let others follow his exam- 
ple. 





We gladly publish the reply of 
Prof. W. F. Massey to our note of 
last week. Unfortunately, his entire 
card is based on the incorrect assump- 
tion that our editorial was a personal 
attack on him, instead of an attack 
on a principle, a protest against the 
Board’s setting a precedent that 
might lead to dangerous results. We 
are sure that no one save the Pro- 
fessor himself made the mistake of 
regarding it as aimed at Prof. Massey 
personally, for whom we at the time 
expressed our high regard. A man’s 
chief business, it is perhaps more 
nearly correct to say, is that which 
contributes most largely to his in- 
come rather than that to which he de- 
votes most time. Judged by this 
standard, we had been led to believe 
that editing the Practical Farmer 
was Prof. Massey’s chief business. If 
we were wrong, we shall be glad to 
make correction. We regret that we 
fell into an error with regard to the 
probability of Prof. Massey’s doing 
institute work in Pennsylvania. What 
we said was based on the following 
paragraph from the Raleigh Post: 

“Prof. Massey is now editor-in-chief 
of that paper and does his work in 
Raleigh. If he goes to Pennsylvania 
he will engage in farmers’ institute 
work for that State. Prof. Massey is 
willing to remain in North Carolina 
provided the Board of Agriculture 
will give him | similar employment 
here.” 

It is still difficult for us to see that 
we were wrong when we said last week 
that “a farmers’ institute conductor 
to canvass among North Oarolina 
farmers at the State’s expense should 
have no important connection with 
any institution not primarily devoted 
to the development of North Carolina 
agriculture.” 





The Thinkers. 


SUCCESS. 








A farmer of Union County, while 
in conversation in the Journal office 
one day recently, remarked that while 
he looked back over the fifty years of 
his life and contemplated his present 
age and his financial standing he was 
inclined to be ashamed of himself, but 
upon further reflection his shame 
would rather turn into pride. Look- 
ing at his life from the standpoint of 
those who count only the getting of 
money as success, he could but admit 
that it had been a failure, for though 
surrounded with enough to give a 
moderate amount of comfort, he had 
neither made nor saved much money. 
But the other side of the picture— 
well calculated to stimulate a feeling 
of pride—was that he had made his 
home happy; he had educated his 
large family of boys and girls and 
trained them to be useful men and 
women (those of them who were 
grown, the others were yet being 
trained); while living for himself he 
had lived also for others and had 
wielded an influence for good in his 
community and county. These 
thoughts came to him in no spirit of 
vanity or self-laudation; they were 
merely the reflections of a_ sensible 
man who could look at things as they 
are. 

There is another farmer in Union 
County who has attained success. He 
has worked early and late—worked 
both himself and family. He got all 
he could in his fifty years and kept 
all he got. His profits of each year 
were put into lands, improved ma- 
chinery and better stock. When the 
hour glass of his life pointed to the 
half century mark, men spoke of him 
as well to do. But his children had 
grown up as the weeds about him, and 
none of them can read or write; in an 
age of which education and the spread 
of intelligence are the most marked 
features, this man has reared his chil- 
dren as he might have done before 
the invention of printing; his cattle 
are slick and fat, his barns are full, 
but his children are dwarfs; and in an 
era of brightness and happiness, when 
the world is getting better, they are 
shut out from the light and will pass 
their days expatriated, their birth- 
right sold for a mess of pottage which 
they themselves did not even receive. 

Which has been successful? Fewer 
and fewer grow the cases of success 
like the latter, while those like the 
former daily multiply—Monroe Jour- 
nal. 





MORE ABOUT THE RURAL TELEPHONE. 





The loneliness of farm life, which 
has been considerably reduced by ru- 
ral mail delivery, has been still furth- 
er lessened in a number of Western 
communities by the introduction of 
the telephone. 

The chief obstacle to the wider use 
of this great modern convenience has 
been the high rates charged by the 
regular companies. Several plans to 
obviate this difficulty have been tried. 
The simplest is the actual building of 
a line and the installation of a small 
circuit by those who wish to use it. 

Groups of Western farmers have 
themselves cut and set the poles and 
strung the wires for their own lines, 
and after buying receivers, insulators, 
batteries and other material, have di- 
vided the cost and shared the expense 
of maintenance. 

Lately another plan has been tried 
with excellent results in a number of 
Wisconsin towns. A stock company 
is formed of those who desire to use 
the service. The shares sell for a un- 
iform price of fifty dollars, the aver- 
age cost for installing each telephone 
in a good exchange; but no stock is 
sold to any one except those who rent 
a “phone,” and only one share is al- 
lotted for each receiver in use. The 
charges are so regulated that the 
stockholders receive a dividend of one 
per cent a month. This is applied to 
the reduction of the regular rental. 
In one of the Wisconsin towns, for in- 
stance, the rent for a phone in a bus- 
iness office is two dollars and a quar- 
ter a month, and in a residence one 
dollar a month. The dividends aver- 
age seventy-five cents a month, so 
that the actual cost to the “consumer” 
is only a dollar and a half for a phone 
in an office and twenty-five cents for 


one in the home. This is less than 
half the usual cost. 

Many a farmer’s wife, tied to her 
work and cut off from social oppor- 
tunities, would gladly pay twenty-five 
cents a month merely for the luxury 
of hearing a neighbor’s voice at will; 
and the farmer himself, if he is alert, 
finds constant advantage in closer 
connection with his market.—Boston 
Youth’s Companion. 





TALK ABOUT HOME AFFAIRs 


Says the Asheville Citizen: 
“This being an off year in politi 
the Tennessee Democrats are date 
their campaign a very practica] \ 
of turn. Candidates for the Legisla. 
ture are being appealed to jn mes 
than one paper to stop talking dead 
trusts, tariff and the Philippines, and 
discuss better roads, better Schools 
the revival of agricultural] interests 
and other topics that deal direct] 
with the development of the State 
The change suggested is a sensible 
one, it strikes us. These are practi. 
cal questions and their discussion 
will do much toward educating the 
people concerning them and thereby 
may bring about much-to-be-desireq 
improvement along these lines, The 
twenty candidates for Congress ‘a 
this State can do about all the talk- 
ing on national issues that the people 
care to hear. Let our candidates foy 
the Legislature tell us something 
about what they propose toward en- 
larging our asylum, giving us better 
roads, improving our = schools and 
building up the various interests of 

the State.” 

This is eminently sensible, and we 
hope the suggestion will be followed, 
For years candidates in this State, 
when they talked at all, have devoted 
most of their attention to national js. 
sues, something with which their off- 
ces had no concern. Let the people 
force the legislative candidates to 
talk about home affairs—the practica] 
questions with which the Legislature 
will have to deal. The candidates for 
Congress, as the Citizen suggests, can 
do all the talking necessary about na- 
tional issues.—Statesville Landmark. 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE 
AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


“Gunton’s publishes a paper on 
“The New South’s Rare Opportuni- 
ty,” estimating the number of children 
under fourteen years of age at work 
in,the cotton mills of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi at 22,000. Eight or 
ten thousand of these children are 
believed to be under twelve, while the 
fact is well established that some chil- 
dren of nine, eight, and even six 
years are at work in Southern mills, 
In connection with these facts, we 
are reminded that fourteen years is 
nearly the average age under which 
factory labor is prohibited by the laws 
of most of our Northern States and 
of European countries where there 
has been any legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OF NEW YORE 
CITY. 


The opening article of the August 
Century is “The New New York,” Mr. 
Randall Blackshaw’s account of what 
is being done to make a great city on 
Manhattan Island. The original pur- 
chase price of Manhattan Island was 
about $24. To-day building sites have 
brought more than $240 a square foot, 
and the assessed valuation of real es- 
tate in Greater New York is to-day 
about $3,250,000,000. Mr. Blackshaw 
thinks that of all great works now in 
course of construction on Manhattan, 
the most significant are the projected 
railway tunnels, with the East River 
bridges taking second place. Next to 
these comes the erection of such mag- 
nificent buildings as the Episcopal 
cathedral, the public library, the pro- 
posed post office and the custom 
house, the chamber of commerce and 
the stock exchange. Mr. Blackshaw 
thinks that the proposed tri-centen- 
nial celebration of the discovery of 
the Hudson River will find us in 1909 
with a city three centuries old that 
we can be proud of. 

‘*OUR NEW-CAUGHT, SULLEN PEO- 

PLEs "’ 


Mr. Oscar K. Davis, formerly the 
New York Sun’s correspondent in the 
Philippines, contributes an article on 
“The Moros in Peace and War,” which 
is timely in view of the recent peace 
making with the Moro people. Mr. 
Davis says the Moros are the most 
formidable of the native tribes in the 
Philippines, and a campaign against 
them must be a serious affair. e 
center of Moro population in Mindan- 
ao is about Lake Lanao, in a fine up 
land country, where the natives culti- 
vate great fields of rice and sweet Po 
tatoes. The Spaniards fought their 
way to this lake from the north coast 
in the face of tremendous resistance: 
They opened a road, which they pro 
tected with numerous _blockhouses, 
and up which they lugged three small 
gunboats built in sections. The boats 
were put together at the lake and 
launched, but never saw much service; 
and were finally scuttled. Mr. Davis 
says the Moro fighters are very dif- 
ferent from the Filipinos. Although 
they are poorly armed, they use with 
deadly skill and energy terrible knives 
which they make themselves, and with 
which they can easily cut a man® 
head from his shoulders by one blow- 
—August Review of Reviews. 
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State News. 


ne 
FROM CUBKITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Items 


Aberdeen Telegram: Grapes and 
Elberta peaches are being shipped 


from this section now, in large quan- 


tities. . 

Henderson Gold Leaf: The out- 
Jook for a good tobacco year is alto- 
gether promising. A large crop has 
been made. 

A director of the penitentiary says 
they expect it to make $30,000 above 
expenses this year. But nobody else 
seems to believe it. 

Election supervisors, two Demo- 
crats and one Republican for each 
county, were appointed by the State 
Board of Elections last week. 

The new Methodist church at Mor- 
ganton, which cost about $10,000, was 
dedicated Sunday, Rev. Dr. Jas. At- 
kins, of Nashville, Tenn., conducting 
the dedicatory service. 

The North Carolina Railroad last 
week paid into the State Treasury a 
dividend of $105,007. This is the sec- 
ond dividend the State has received 
from the railroad this year, making 
in all $210,014. 

The King’s Mountain Democrat 
notes with regret that “there seems to 
be a disposition on the part of some 
of our Democratic friends, even since 
the convention to lag on the nomina- 
tion of Chief Justice Clark.” 


In a letter to a friend here Dr. 
Murphy, of the Western Hospital for 
the Insane, states that there are 600 
insane in jails, county homes ard pri- 
vate houses who ought to be admit- 
ted to the institution there. 

Sanford Express: A. A. Harring- 
ton, who lives near this place, is 82 
years of age, and has had but nineteen 
birthdays. He was born on the 29th 
of February, 1820. According to his 
birthdays he will be 20 years of age 
in 1904. 

Textile Excelsior: The names of 
two well-known mill men—George B. 
Hiss of Charlotte, and J. A. Smith of 
Bessemer City, are mentioned in con- 
nection with the Republican nomina- 
tion for Congress in the Ninth North 
Carolina district. 

Ex-Rev. J. F. Austin, convicted of 
perjury at the recent term of Ran- 
dolph Court and sentenced to five 
years on the roads, has succeeded in 
giving bond and has been released 
from jail pending the appeal of his 
case. 

Congressman Moody was renomi- 
nated to succeed himself by the Re- 
publicans of the Tenth District last 
week. The Convention was held at 
Waynesville, and Republicans claim 
that it was the largest they ever held 
in the district. 

Fayeteville Observer: A company 
has been organized to bore for oil near 
Sanford, Moore County. It is said 
that the indications for oil in that 
vicinity are strong. State Geologist 
Holmes has often said that there are 
decided evidences of oil in different 
parts of North Carolena. 

Elizabeth City Tar Heel: The 
young men of this city have for years 
been in aquandaryasto where to spend 
their evenings. The pool room and 
saloon have thrived. Now that a Y. 
M. C. A. is more fully assured let us 
hope that those for whom the organ- 
ization is intended will profit by its 
acquisition. 

The Ledger says that a negro man 
from Person County was in Oxford 
one day last week in search of a man 
who he said had stolen his wife, chil- 
dren, chickens and razor. He said 
he was not particular about the old 
Woman and children, but did want his 
“razor” back as it was a mighty good 
one. He did not find them. 


Col. Olds: The Baptist Female 
University will again be more than 
filled. It greatly needs a dormitory. 
Three dwelling houses in the same 
block have been bought and are used 
4&8 dormitories, and there are three 
others which may eventually be pur- 
But a big building, specially 


built for a dormitory, is what is need- 
ed, 


Reidsville letter: The Republicans 
of this district, at least a great many 
of them, are anxious to nominate Mr. 

- Frank Mebane, of Greensboro and 
Spray, for Congress from this dis- 
trict, They think that if the cotton 
mill vote can be taken from Mr. 
Kitchin it will insure a Republican’s 
election, and as Mr. Mebane owns a 
tumber of mills in the district they 
think it probable that he can win. 





News and Observer: All the Con- 
gressional Democratic conventions of 
North Carolina have been held except 
that for the Cape Fear District, 
which meets in Fayetteville, August 
20th. 

Asheville Citizen: According to the 
last census Raleigh pays the highest 
wages in North Carolina and Ashe- 
ville comes next. Here are the aver- 
age wages for wage-earners, including 
men, women and children, in ma@nu- 
factures in towns of the State: (1) 
Raleigh $324; (2) Asheville $312; (3) 
Wilmington $307; (4) New Bern 
$245; (5) Goldsboro $244; (6) Char- 
lotte $234; (7) Concord $210; (8) 
Salisbury $202; (9) Durham $192; 


(10) Greensboro $186; (11) High 
Point $183; (12) Reidsville $179; 
(13) Fayetteville $176; (14) Salem 


$172; (15) Winston $135. 

Senator Pritchard’s wife died a few 
days ago. A Charlotte Observer cor- 
respendent, writing from Asheville at 
the time, said: “Senator Pritchard 
was devoted to his wife. When away 
from home he never let a day go by 
without writing to her, and_ his 
thoughts were continually turning 
homeward, no matter what might be 
the stress of politics and business. 
To the writer it was known then, and 
it is known now, why Senator Pritch- 
ard determined months ago to con- 
duct the coming compaign from Mar- 
shall. He wanted to be near his wife. 
To those who know Senator Pritch- 
ard well it will occasion no surprise 
to say that he is all but prostrated. 
He is tender hearted to a fault.” 

Raleigh Times: The Democratic 
Executive Committee met here last 
night and 29 of the 40 members were 
actually present while the others were 
represented by proxy. Senator F. M. 
Simmons was unanimously re-elected 
Chairman, and the selection of a sec- 
retary was left to him. He chose Mr. 
A. J. Field, of this city. Resolutions 
were adopted thanking Col. P. M. 
Pearsall, the retiring secretary for his 
excellent work. The committee dis- 
cussed in a general way the question 
of candidates for the United States 
Senate meeting Senator Pritchard in 
joint debate but no action was taken. 
The whole matter was tabled on mo- 
tion of Mr. J. R. Young. This leaves 
it entirely with the chairman. The 
sense of the committee was undoubt- 
edly against joint discussion. 


Smithfield Herald: Mr. Mike Cos- 
grove from the Catholic Orphanage 
near Raleigh was here Wednesday to 
have recorded a deed for an acre of 
land for a Catholic church in Wilders’ 
township. They may sometime, he 
says, build a school there. The place 
is about ten miles north of Selma on 
the road near Mr. J. Berry Whitley’s. 
Mr. Whitley and others sold the land 
to them. We think this is the first 
church property they have acquired in 
the county. They have built five 
churches in Wake County recently. 
One of these is at Holly Springs. 
Near their Raleigh orphanage a 
school for colored children will soon 
be opened. This is probably the first 
effort of the Catholic church in this 
State towards educating the negroes. 
The school house is now about com- 
pleted. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
Mention was made the other day of 
the bad chowing made by Robeson 
County as to illiteracy, there being 
2,048 children of school age unable 
to read or write out of a school pop- 
ulation of 12,000. Bad as this is— 
one in six not able to read or write— 
State Superintendent Joyner says it 
is better than the average for the 
whole State, as one white person in 
four cannot read or write. It is a 
terrible showing, very terrible inded. 
How long will it be before there 
is compulsory education in North 
Carolina? Will it be in five years? 
Principal Walker, of the South Caro- 
lina institutino for deaf mutes and 
blind, at Spartanburg, says he thinks 
his State will have the law in five 
years. Farmers, mechanics and teach- 
ers declare there is an overwhelming 
eall for such a law for North Caro- 
lina. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
State Treasurer Lacy has had to 
struggle all the year with a lack of 
funds, a deucedly disagreeab'e thing, 
by the way. The appropriations cx- 
ceeded the receipts from taxes. He 
has in this trying state of affairs ac 
quitted himself with marked zeal, dis- 
cretion and good judgment. His get- 
ting the $200,000 in New York, on his 
note, is a case in point. It was clev- 
erly done; very cleverly. As the taxes 
fall short by $453,000 of raising the 
sum total of the appropriations for 
last year and this year the size of the 








problem will be understood. Treasur- 
er Lacy said to-day that the pressure 
on the Treasury would be relieved in 
September. He went on to say that 
only three or four sheriffs now owe 
anything on back taxes, and that col- 
lections in this particular are 
perhaps more closely made than 
before. 


now 
ever 


Raleigh Cor. Asheville Citizen: One 
of the leading negro politicians here 
was asked to-day what would be the 
attitude of the negro voters in the 
present campaign. He replied: “They 
will ‘saw wood.” Several negroes 
who hea? him said, “Yes, that is the 
status of affairs.” An ex-State chair- 
man of the Democratic Committee, 
when asked his views of the negro at- 
titude, said he thought the negro 
would be very quiet indeed. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Govern- 
or Aycock commutes to life imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary the death 
sentence of Richard Blaton, colored, 
who was convicted ot rape and sen- 
tenced to be hanged at Salisbury. 
It was said by a group of Democrats 
who were chatting here to-day, to be 
quite likely that Congressman  Bel- 
lamy will be defeated for renomina- 
tion. They went on to say that it 
looked like Hale or Brown, or Patter- 
son or McIntyre would get the nomi- 
nation this time. Senator Marion 
Butler has rented his house here, and 
will spend the winter in Washington. 
It is understood that he may not re- 
turn here to resume his residence. 
Senator and Mrs. Simmons will go to 
Beaufort the end of next ‘week. Mrs. 
Simmons’ health has been feeble for 
a‘year past, but she is now slowly im- 
proving. 














jCYCLONE PLAYS HAVOC NEAR WIL- 
MINGTON. 


Wilmington, N. C., Aug. 7.—A ter- 
rible cyclone passed over Carolina 
Beach at nine o’clock last night, com- 
pletely wrecking the hotel and injur- 
ing fourteen people, several probably 
fatally. The cyclone came up sudden- 
ly and travelled in a narrow path. The 
hotel was the only house on the beach 
in its path and its eighteen occupants 
were carried down in the wreck, only 
four escaping injury. 





COTTON MILL MERGERS. 





Spinning Mills Will Soon be in the Under- 
wood Combine. 

Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 9.—R. S. 
Reinhardt, a prominent cotton mill 
man of Lincolnton, who is returning 
from the committee meeting with F. 
L. Underwood, the mill merger pro- 
moter, says that in less than two 
weeks three-fourths of the spinning 
mills in North Carolina will have 
come into the merger. “Mr. Fries is 
succeeding well in his scheme to con- 
solidate the weave mills, but as for 
the spinning mills,” said Mr. Rein- 
hardt, “we will soon have them all.” 





DOUGLAS MAY GET THE JUDGESHIP 
DECLINED BY McLAURIN. 





The name of Judge Robert M. 
Douglas, of North Carolina, is under 
discussion in connection with the va- 
cant judgeship of the Court of 
Claims, recently declined by Senator 
McLaurin, of South Carolina. 

Judge Douglas is the elder son of 
the Senator Stephen A. Douglas. He 
was born in 1849 and became private 
secretary to President Grant before 
he was 21 years of age. President 
Grant appointed him United States 
Marshal for the Western District of 
North Carolina, and he later became 
Associate Justice of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court.—Washington 
Special to Philadelphia Record. 





JUDGE JOHN GRAY BYNUM DEAD. 





Judge John Gray Bynum, of 
Greensboro, died Thursday as a result 
of injuries caused by falling down 
stairs. 

Judge Bynum was fifty-six years 
old last February, and was the son of 
Judge John Gray Bynum,of New Han 
over County, who moved to Burke 
County. His mother was the last 
wife of the late Chief Justice Pear- 
son. He was appointed Judge of the 
Superior Court by Governor Scales 
to succeed Judge Avery, and elected 
to succeed himself for one term. He 
married Miss Henrietta Erwin of 
Burke and had no children. In 1895 
he moved from Morganton to Greens- 
boro, and soon became prominent in 
the local practice of law in associa- 
tion with his first cousin, ex-Judge 
W. P. Bynum, Jr. 








General News. 


MEANING OF THE COAL STRIKE 








In the July number of Gunton’s the 
editor attempts to make clear the 
real issue in the present coal-strike 
discussion in the following 
graphs: 


para- 


“Whether the demand for an eight- 
hour day and an increase of 20 per 
cent in wages is reasonable or unrea- 
sonable really cuts no figure in this 
strike problem. If the employers had 
consented to the conference with the 
unions, it is altogether probable that 
the demands of the men might and 
would have been modified down to a 
thoroughly reasonable and economic 
basis. After the reply of the corpo- 
rations, there was nothing for the la- 
borers to do but accept the decision 
that they would not be permitted to 
participate in making the contract 
under which they would have to work 
or strike. 

“In this state of facts, as developed 
by Commissioner of Labor Wright’s 
investigation, it is clear that the cor- 
porations are responsible for the 
strike. All the inconvenience to the 
public is chargeable to the railroad 
managers, because their attitude left 
no other alternative for the men ex- 
cept unconditional surrender of all 
voice in determining their condi- 
tions.” 





LIVING AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


The cost of living grows steadily 
higher. Prices to-day are so much 
higher than they were in May, when 
the extraordinary conditions then ob- 
taining led to criticism and action 
against the so-called beef trust, that 
people are quite forgetting that inci- 
dent in the inereased perplexities of 
the present. Last year’s drought is 
responsible in considerable degree for 
the present high of meats, 
fruits, vegetables and eggs, no doubt; 
but not altogether, by any means. 
There has been a steady upward ten- 
dency in prices of things in no de- 
gree affected by the drought and the 
reflex influence of this rise is felt in 
every other line. Some of the com- 
mon building materials are higher by 
50 per cent than they were three years 
ago, and the average cost of living is 
more than 40 per cent higher. Some 
man who calls himself a_ political 
economist declared recently that pros- 
perity means a “continued level of 
high prices.” It is evident to one of 
limited means, and this represents 
anywhere from 75 to 90 per cent of 
the people, that this does not define 
prosperity correctly from his point of 
view.—Rural Voice. 


prices 





DISORDER IN THE MINING REGIONS. 





Last week the miners’ strike was 
disgraced by serious rioting. Two 
non-union men at Shenandoah who 
were attempting to pass the strikers’ 
pickets under the escort of a deputy 
sheriff were set upon by the strikers, 
and one of them, according to the 
dispatches, “beaten almost to death.” 
When the officer defended his charge 
by the use of his revolver, a great 
mob gathered, from which he and one 
of his men fled for refuge to a near- 
by railway station. Here they were 
instantly imprisoned by the mob, and 
when the sheriff's brother attempted 
to go to their relief he was seized and 
clubbed into insensibility. From the 
wounds received this victim died on 
the following day. Meanwhile an en- 
gine sent to release the sheriff and his 
protege was surrounded by a hostile 
crowd, and did not make its way 
through until the police had fired a 
volley, temporarily dispersing the 
crowd. The police then became the 
objects of the mob’s wrath, and were 
greeted with volleys of stones, to 
which they responded by counter-vol- 
leys from their revolvers. The police- 
men did not make good their escape 
until two of their number had been 
caught by the mob and beaten. The 
first day’s dispatches indicated that 
forty strikers and four policemen 
were injured in the conflict—two of 
the latter perhaps fatally. The next 
day’s report, however, indicated that 
the injuries sustained had been exag- 
gerated. Nevertheless the situation 
was disgraceful enough, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State called out two reg- 
iments of militia to maintain order. 
The officers of the union realized the 
seriousness of the blow to their cause, 
and issued appeals to the members of 
the union to devote new zeal to the 
preservation of order.—New York 
Outlook, Aug. 9th. 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 





Thirty years ago three boys, the son 
of a widow by the name of Ochs, were 
selling newspapers on the streets of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Now they own 
the Chattanooga Times, the New 
York Times, the Philadelphia Times, 
and yesterday Mr. Adolph S. Ochs be- 
came the owner of the Public Ledger 
—the great paper founded and pub- 
lished for half a century by George 
W. Childs. He paid about two and 
a quarter million dollars for the pa- 
per, which pays a gvod dividend on 
that sum. By the introduction of 
Ochs methods it will be made to pay 
more. 

The career of the Ochs boys reads 
like a tale from the Arabian Nights 
instead of the actual career of three 
newspaper men of indomitable ener- 
gy, brains and genius.—Exchange. 





POLITICAL SIGNS. 





So far the best signs point to three 
conclusions as almost certain—(1) 
The Republicans favor a tariff conces- 
sion to Cuba, and, this done, they 
hope for quiet on the general tariff 
question; (2) they will approve the 
Administration’s Philippine policy, 
and the Democrats will oppose it and 
demand Philippine independence— 
this in spite of some exceptions, such 
as Senator Hoar on the Republican 
side and Senator Morgan on the Der:- 
oeratic side, who on this question 
differ with their parties; (3) the Re- 
publican present preference for the 
Presideney in 1904 is Mr Reosevelt. 
Wnless the Democ- ats insist more ear- 
rneetly than they new seem likely to 
insist on a rad:eal revision of the 
tariff, the Philippine question will bc 
the file that tre campaign orators 
this will 
gnaw. 


summer most strenuously 

Tt is clear thai ‘Le Demograts in 
tiis year’s Congressional campaign 
will make their prineinal appeal to 
the country for a definite deciaration 
o! Philippine independence and the 
ecntroversy wiiil aarrow down to this 
aqauestion—Shall we or shall we not 
reake the Filipincs such a definite 
promise as we made the Cubans ?— 
The World’s Work. 





PREPARING TO BUILD THE CANAL. 





More than a year must elapse be- 
fore actual work can begin on the 
Panama Canal. Many important 
steps in preparation remain to be 
taken. In case the Panama program 
should be impracticable, the Presi- 
dent, by the terms of the act of Con- 
gress, would turn to the Nicaraguan 
route, and this would occasion a 
further delay. 

Secretary Hay is already taking 
steps to negotiate a treaty by which 
the Colombian government will grant 
to the United States a perpetual right 
of way across the department of Pan- 
ama, with certain other concessions 
and privileges. The memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Colombian minister be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress was 
unsatisfactory in several particulars, 
and it will be necessary to persuade 
Colombia to deal more liberally with 
us than it proposed to do. Then the 
treaty must be ratified by a  two- 
thirds’ vote of the Senate, which, it 
is expected, will hold a special session 
in November. 

The Attorney-General is working 
on a second preparatory step. He has 
sent an attorney to Paris to look in- 
to the legal rights of the Panama Ca- 
nal Company to see if it can give the 
United States a perfect title to its 
unfinished waterway. Corresponding 
studies will also be made here. 

In case no legal difficulties arise 
and the Senate ratifies the treaty, a 
commission of seven members will be 
appointed to have charge of the un- 
dertaking. They will first have to 
prepare specifications, showing in 
minute detail what the government 
asks of the contractors who will bid 
on the work. The commission will 
then draw the contracts and see that 
they are properly carried out. When 
the work is at its height not fewer 
than twenty thousand men, mostly 
West Indian laborers under American 
superintendents, will be employed on 
the isthmus. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will 
also have a part to perform. He will 
pay forty million dollars out of the 
current surplus funds to the French 
company if its property is finally ac- 
cepted ,and then will arrange a bond 
issue to cover most of the rest of the 
cost of the canal. The first boat will 
probably pass from ocean to ocean 
about the year 1910.—Boston Youth’s 





Companion. 
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TWO NOTES FROM OUR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT. 








The Administration Puzzled by the Cuban 
Loan Matter—A Deficit of $50,000,000 
Possible for This Year. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


The most serious problem which 
has confronted the Administration 
since Congress adjourned, is now be- 
ing considered by the State and 
Treasury Departments and_ will 
doubtless be laid before the President 
at an early date. It is the loan of 
$39,000,000 which Cuba proposes to 
negotiate. By a distinct and unequiv- 
ocal provision of the Platt Amend- 
ment Cuba is prohibited to “contract 
or assume any public debt, to pay the 
interest upon which, and to make rea- 
sonable sinking fund provisions for 
the ultimate discharge of which, the 
ordinary revenues of the island, after 
defraying the current expenses of the 
government, shall be inadequate.” 
While, from the standpoint of the 
United States the Platt Amendment 
has been made a part of the Cuban 
constitution there have already been 
murmurs against such an interpreta- 
tion of the facts in the Cuban Con- 
gress and now that body has taken 
steps to negotiate the loan referred to 
without consulting this Government 
in the matter, nor is there any indi- 
cation that the Cuban authorities are 
in a frame of mind to brook interfer- 
ence from this country. 

That the Cuban revenues at this 
date warrant the negotiation of a 
loan of such proportions no well in- 
formed person believes. On the other 
hand, it is believed in Cuba, that the 
failure of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
to pass the Cuban reciprocity measure 
is responsible for the threatened de- 
ficit in the Cuban treasury and for the 
inadequateness of Federal receipts. 
Under these circumstances, the gov- 
ernment of the United States finds it- 
self in a very delicate position. 

* * * 

The fact that considerable alarm is 
felt by the officials of the Treasury 
Department over the financial show- 
ing of the country can no longer be 
eoncealed. That the facts warrant 
the sensational stories sent out by 
correspondents whose papers are op- 
posed to the Administration, is not 
true. Nevertheless the most careful 
figuring fails to show the finances of 
the Government in an’ encouraging 
light. The deficit for the month of 
July was $7,507,876, and by multiply- 
ing that sum by twelve, for the 
months of the fiscal year, the corre- 
spondents referred to arrive at the 
startling story that the deficit for the 
year will amount to $90,000,000 which 
would practically wipe out the pres- 
ent surplus. Such a deficit is not ex- 
pected by those in a position to know, 
however, but what they do fear is that 
there will be gradually growing de- 
ficits until the total for the year may 
amount to a little less than half that 
sum. While, with a surplus of $45,- 
000,000 on hand, the Treasury would 
be far from bankrupt, such a reduc- 
tion would entail the withdrawal from 
the banks of a portion of the funds 
deposited therein, which now amount 
to $126,500,000, and a consequent 
tightening of the money market which 
will inevitably prove inimical to the 
business interests of the country. The 
receipts and expenses for August and 
September will be watched with the 
keenest interest, for it is conceded 
they will be indicative of the receipts 
and disbursements for the year. 

A. B. MARRIOTT. 

Washington, D. C. 





Judge John H. Reagan has resign- 
ed his position as railroad commis- 
sioner in Texas, on account of the in- 
firmities of age. He has been in pub- 
lic life for fifty years or more, and 
is the sole survivor of Jefferson Da- 
vis’ Cabinet. 





The London Daily Mail says it is 
in a position to state that there is no 
question of any second operation on 
the King being contemplated. It 
adds that there is every reason to ex- 
pect his Majesty is well on the road 
to permanent recovery without fur- 
ther surgical treatment of any kind. 





The naval board of awards is busy- 
ing itself with the “meritorious ser- 
vice” medals which are intended to 
go to those officers who rendered par- 
ticularly telling service in theWest 
Indina naval campaign. So far it 
appears that only four persons have 
been decided upon for the merito- 
rious service medal. These are Cap- 
tain Richard P. Hobson for his well- 
known feat with the Merrimac, Lieu- 
tenants Ward and Buck for their per- 
ilous secret mission into Spain, and 
Lieutenant Victor Blue for his fa- 
mous work in connection with the lo- 
cation of the Spanish fleet in San- 
tiago harbor. 
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The Home Circle. 





ANNABEL LEE.* 


———— 


It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden lived whom you may 
know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 
And this maiden lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 
But we loved with a love that was 
more than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me. 


And this was the reason that, long 
ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee: 

So that her highborn kinsmen came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a supulchre 
In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in 

heaven, 
Went envying her and me; 


Yes, that was the reason (as all men 
know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud 
by night, 
Chilling and killing 
Lee. 


Annabel 


my 


But our love it was stronger by far 
than any love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we; 
And neither the angels in heaven 
above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever disserver my soul from the 
soul 


Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


For the moon never beams without 
bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 





And so, all the night tide, I lie down 
by the side, 

my darling—my 
life and my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 


—Edgar Allen Poe. 


darling,—my 
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A SHORT SKETCH OF NORTH CAROLINA HISTORY. 


The Biblical Recorder recently pub- 
lished a series of “North Carolina 
History Stories” and offered a liberal 
cash prize for the best brief essay 
based on these stories—for the best 
epitome of the history of North Caro- 
lina. Competition, we believe, was 
limited to those under eighteen years 
of age. The editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, acting as one of the judges, 
was impressed with the excellence of 
several of the papers submitted, and 
especially with that of Miss Rena 
Gray Lassiter, of Wake Forest, N. 
C., to whom the first prize was award- 
ed. This condensed outline of our 
State’s record will, we are sure, prove 
of interest to many of our readers and 
we print it herewith: 

North Carolina was discovered and 
explored in 1524 by Verrazano, an 
Italian, in the employ of France. For- 
ty years later it was again explored 
and given the name of Carolina by 
Jean Ribaut, another French sailor. 

The first attempt at settlement was 
made by Sir Walter Raleigh. In 1584 
he sent out an expedition under Am- 
idas and Barlowe. Barlowe wrote 
an account of the journey, and de- 
scribes the soil as “the most plentiful, 
sweet, and wholesome of all the 
world,” and the people gentle, loving, 
and faithful. 

Queen Elizabeth, the virgin queen, 
then named the country Virginia, in 
honor of herself. 

In 1585 Raleigh sent 107 men to 
Roanoke to found a settlement. These 
men were mostly sons of noblemen, 
and unused to hard work. They spent 
their time in searching for water-ways 
across the continent, and hunting for 
gold, while the Indians supplied them 
with provisions. At last the Indians 
grew sullen and warlike. 


In 1667 the Proprietors engaged 
John Locke to prepare a constitution 
for the colony. He wrote what was 
ealled the Grand Model, which de- 
prived the Carolinians of the right to 
elect representatives to the Assembly, 
and practically reduced the majority 
of the people to the condition of serfs. 
From this time until 1713 Carolina 
was torn by strife with the royal gov- 
ernors, and a short but sharp war with 
the Tusecaroras and other Indians. 

A half century of steady growth fol- 
lowed. In 1729 the commerce of the 
colony had become so profitable that 
the King bought the interest of the 
Proprietors, and the northern and 
southern settlements became separate 
colonies. 

About twenty years later a number 
of Scotch Highlanders and Moravians 
settled within the borders of North 
Carolina. The latter founded Salem 
and afterwards established the well- 
known Salem Academy. The people 
suffered much from heavy taxes and 
dishonest officials. After the passage 
of the Stamp Act and the taxes for 
the Governor’s palace they resolved to 
“regulate public grievances.” In 1767 
a party of men called the Regulators 
attacked the house of a Register of 
Deeds, and threatened to burn the pal- 
ace at New Bern. The men were un- 
trained and poorly armed, and were 
easily put down by Governor Tryon 
and his militia. 

Tryon’s successor, Martin, feared 
the Assembly, and tried to carry on 
the government without calling one. 
But notwithstanding his opposition a 
convention met at New Bern in 1774. 
| They recogniezd the royal authority, 
i but denounced the taxes, especially 
| the Tea Tax, and appointed delegates 





The colo- ; to the Continental Congress. In May, 


nists were in a deplorable condition | 1775, another convention convened at 


and decided to return to 
They reached there after 


} a 
year’s absence, carrying with them the longer to British 
first tobacco and potatoes ever seen in 


Europe. 


Although this colony had failed, Ra- 
leigh determined to make another at- 
In 1587 one hundred men, 
their wives and children sailed for 
Most of the Indians were 
hostile to the English on account of 
They would allow 
so Governor 


tempt. 
Roanoke. 


former cruelties. 
no hunting or fishing, 
White was obliged to return to Eng- 
land for supplies. Troubles at home 
delayed his return three years. When 
he did come back the only trace of the 
colonists was the word Croatan, cut 
on a tree. White made no search for 
the unfortunate settlers and their fate 
will forever remain shrouded in mys- 
tery. 

In 1663 Governor Yeardley of Vir- 
ginia secured peace with the Indians, 
and a small company of Virginians 
settled in what is now Chowan Coun- 
ty. Charles II. of England granted 
the country, under the name of Caro- 
lina, to eight Lords Proprietors, who, 
anxious to establish a flourishing col- 
ony, offered every inducement to im- 
migrants. Religious freedom was 
granted, and political liberty prom- 
ised. Land could be purchased at ex- 
ceedingly low rates, and settlers were 
exempt from paying debts contracted 
in other States. 





*This is No. 65 of our series of the World’s 
Best Poems, arranged especially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
series selections from the following authors 
have already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs Browning, Lord Byron, Cam bell, Eugene 
Field, Goldsmith, Leigh Huot, Holmes, Omar 


Khayyam, Kipling, Lampman, Lanier. Long- 
yew, Lowell, Markham Macaulay, Milton, 


England. 
about a lina an independent State, subject no 


‘Charlotte, and declared North Caro- 


authority. This 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed May 20, 1775, 
thirteen months before that at Phila- 
delphia. 

Matters were rapidly drawing to a 
close. On February 27, 1776, a body of 
Tories, two thousand strong, were de- 
feated at Moore’s Creek Bridge, by 
Caswell and Ashe with a much smaller 
force of Whigs. Thus to North Caro- 
lina belongs the honor of gaining the 
first victory of the Revolution. 


During the first years of the war 
there was little fighting in North Car- 
olina, except the severe partisan war- 
fare carried on between Whigs and 
Tories, but her men served north and 
south in the patriot army. 

After the capture of Savannah and 
Camden the British moved northward 
and thought they were secure on 
King’s Mountain, but were forced to 
surrender (1780). The next year 
Cornwallis defeated the Americans at 
Guilford Court House, but with such 
heavy losses that he was obliged to 
fall back to Wilmington for supplies. 

The resources of North Carolina 
were drained by the men and supplies 
sent to the Continental Army; the 
people were in a distressing condition, 
and suffering by Tory raids, when 
news came that Cornwallis had sur- 
rendered (1781). Two years later 
when England had made a formal dec- 
laration of peace, the devoted soldiers 
quietly disbanded, and without de- 
manding the money that was due them 





but could not be paid, went home to 
rebuild their broken fortunes. 


Jealousy for local independence 
made North Carolina the last except 
Rhode Island to adopt the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

From the close of the Revolution to 
the outbreak of the Civil War was a 
period of growth for North Carolina. 
In 1790 Wake Court House was cho- 
sen capital of the State. Later it was 
decided that the Governor should be 
elected by the people, not by the Leg- 
islature. 

North Carolina was 
concerned in the war of 1812, nor in 
the Mexican War, though many of her 
men served in each. 

The invention of the cotton gin 
gave an impetus to cotton raising, and 
added greatly to the wealth and pros- 
perity of the South. Cotton was rais- 
ed chiefly through slave labor. This 
made slavery immensely profitable at 
the South. At the adoption of the 
Constitution slavery existed in all the 
States. Although many Northerners 
engaged in the slave trade, slavery it- 
self was not profitable in the North, 
and gradually died out. Thus slavery 
was one cause of the rupture between 
the States. 

But there was another cause—tax- 
ation. Tariff on manufactured goods, 
especially cotton goods, was injurious 
to the South, because the South was 
largely a cotton-growing country. It 
was beneficial to the North, the manu- 
facturing section. Much was depend- 
ing on the campaign of 1860. It re- 
sulted in the election of Lincoln, the 
Republican candidate, for President. 
The South believed that her demands 
would not be heard, and seven States 
seceded. 

The doctrine of secession had often 
been invoked here and there in the 
Northern States, but the justice of 
their demands was seen, and the cause 
for complaint lessened or removed. 
But in this instance when sectional 
feeling ran so high, war alone could 
decide the issue. 

April 12, 1861, hostilities were be- 
gun at Charleston. Two days later 
President Lincoln called for seventy- 
five thousand troops, fifteen hundred 
from North Carolina. She must fight 
facing her sister States of the South 
or by their sides. She chose the lat- 
ter. North Carolina was not hasty in 
deciding to leate the Union. But when 
the Act of Secession was passed May 
20, 1861, North Carolinians did not 
falter. 

On June 10, 1861, the first battle of 
the Civil War was fought at Bethel, 
Va. The Confederates were  victo- 
rious. The first Southern victim of 
the war was Henry Wyatt of Edge- 
combe County, N. C. Most of the 
North Carolinians were serving in 
Virginia, leaving the fortifications on 
the coast inadequate. The Federal- 
ists seized Forts Hatteras and Clark; 
later Roanoke and New Bern. 

The hope of the Union lay in closing 
the Southern ports. They according- 
ly tried to blockade the coast. Wil- 
mington was the first to break through 
the chain of ships, and throughout the 
war led in blockade running. 

At the two great pivotal battles of 
the war—Gettysburg (July 1-3, 1863), 
and Chickamauga (September 19-20, 
1864),—North Carolinians fell farth- 
est to the front, nearest the enemy’s 
guns. 

The most noteworthy battles fought 
in North Carolina were Averysbor- 
ough, Plymouth, the taking of Fort 
Fisher, and the battle of Bentonville, 
the last of the war. 

On April 9, 1865, General Lee with 
a handfull of ragged, half-starved men 
surrendered at Appomattox. It was 
over! The news spread along the line! 
Even then the patriotism of the “Boys 
who wore the gray” again burst forth. 
They could not, would not believe it. 
When they realized that their cause 
was indeed lost, they said farewell to 
the General they had followed four 
long years, and turned sadly home- 
ward, 


not directly 


But their trials were not yet ended. 
With a voting population of 115,000 
North Carolina had furnished 127,000 
troops. Much of her property had 
been destroyed by Federal armies. In- 
dustry was at a standstill. Then it 
was that her men had to submit to the 
most ignominious insult ever offered 
to an Anglo-Saxon—to be ruled by 
their former slaves, while they them- 
selves were deprived of the right of 
citizenship. The horrors of the “car- 
pet-bag rule” cannot be realized by 
those who saw it not. It was not un- 
til the election of Governor Vance in 
1876 that North Carolina was restored 
to her rights as a State. 

Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O nation, strong and great! 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 


Our hearts, our hopes, are all with 
thee. 





} 


WHAT IS EOME!? 
Reeently a London magazine sent 
out 1,000 inquiries on the question, 


“What is Home?’ In selecting the 


lclasses to respond to the question it 


was particular to see that every one 
was represented. The poorest and the 
richest were given an equal opportuni- 


Out of 


eight hundred replies received, seven 


ty to express their sentiment. 


gems were selected as follows: 

Home—A world of strife shut out, 
a world of love shut in. 

Home—The place where the small 
are great and the great are small. 

Home—The father’s kingdofn, the 
mother’s world, and the child’s para- 
dise. 

Home—tThe place where we grumble 
the most and are treated the best. 

Home—The center of our affection, 
round which our heart’s best wishes 
twine. 

Home—The place where our stom- 
achs get three square meals daily and 
our hearts a thousand. 

Home—The only place on earth 
where the faults and failings of hu- 
manity are hidden under the sweet 
mantle of charity. 





THE ATTORNEY PASSED ON TO THE 
NEXT QUESTION, 


“And what is your age, madam?” 
was the attorney’s question. 

“My own,” she answered promptly. 

“T understand that madam. I mean 
how old are you?” 

“T am not old, sir,” with indigna- 
tion. 

“IT beg your pardon, 
mean how many years 
passed ?” 

“None; the years have passed me.” 

“How many of them have passed 
you?” 

“All; I never heard of them stop- 
ping.” 

“Madam, you must answer my ques- 
tion. I want to know your age.” 

“T don’t know that the acquaintance 
is desired by the other side.” 

“T don’t see why you insist upon re- 
fusing to answer my question,” said 
the attorney coaxingly. “I am sure 
I would tell how old I was if I were 
asked.” 

“But nobody would ask you, for 
everybody knows you are old enough 
to know better than to be asking a 
woman her age.” 

And the attorney passed on to the 
next question.— Nashville American. 


madam. I 
have you 





A STRANGER HIMSELF. 





Since the big trot has been in 
progress at the Louisville Driving and 
Fair Association track, the town has 
been a little fuller than usual of peo- 
ple, and, sad to relate, some, at least, 
of the people have been “a little fuller 
than usual.” Two of the people were 
staggering down Green Street late 
Sunday night, and when the crossing 
at Seventh Street was reached one of 
them looked down toward Jefferson, 
and seeing the electric light at the 
Jefferson Street crossing, remarked: 
“It’s getting late; just look how low 
the moon is.” “Why; you fool,” re- 
sponded his companion, “that’s the 
sun.” This brought on a heated dis- 
cussion that nearly resulted in a per- 
sonal encounter, which was finally 
averted when one of the men proposed 
to bet $5 that he was right. “Here’s 
th’ money,” said he; “you hol’ stakes.” 
“All right,” said his companion. “I 
betcher. Here’s my money; you hol’ 
stakes. How’re we going to settle it ?” 
It was finally determined to leave it 
to the first man who passed; and af- 
ter waiting for a quarter of an hour, 
during which the argument waxed hot, 
and the participants became belliger- 
ent, another besotted individual came 
along, claiming all sides of the road. 
“Look here, m’ friend,” said one of the 
two, slapping him on the shoulder. 
“All right,” with a Fitzsimmons pose, 
came the reply, “if yer want ter fight 
sail in; I’m ready for you.” “You are 
mistaken,” said the first speaker, “I 
beg your pardon. Don’t mean no 
harm. We had’er bet an’ want yer ter 
settle it. Is that the sun or the 
moon?” The stranger felt his impor- 
tance, and gazed long and earnestly, 
shading his eyes with his hands. 
“You'll have to excuse me, gents,” he 
said, “I dunno.” Then he added, apol- 
ogetically: “Yer see, ’m a stranger 
here myself.”—Current Literature. 





We here repeat that in summer, wa- 
tering little and often is not desirable. 
Soak the soil way down. 





Defective ventilation is a great en- 





emy to small greenhouses. 


Our Social Chat. 
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AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 





A. M. H. writes us a nice letter in 
which she tells us to use soda in the 
water when cleaning a refrigerator. 
If you have never tried putting just 
a little of it in pots and pans wher 
washing them, especially after hav- 
ing used them for cooking onions, 
cabage, ete., do so, and you will be 
pleased to find the odor gone. Let me 
tell you too that while boiling vege- 
tables, they can be rendered much 
more digestible by the addition of a 
pinch of soda. 

Ruth’s letter is excellent. Ter pen 
pictures of those two homes are natur- 
al. There is a difference between a 
house-keeper and a home-maker. A 
busy mother remarked to me not long 
since that she felt so tired most of the 
time because of her efforts to keep 
things in order and worried because 
she finds no time to devote to her 
children. The house and all it con- 
tained was scrupulously clean and the 
little folks dressed beautifully. All 
this fatigue and worry because she 
did not divide her time so as to be a 
house-keeper and a home-maker. 

It is an agreeable sensation to real- 
ize that the house is all right and that 
the children have all the pretty clothes 
they want; but the body is more than 
raiment and the companionship of 
mother is dearer to the child’s heart 
than all the spotless napery or dust- 
less bricabrac in existence. Her com- 
radeship in their youth will be a ray 
of light to illumine their paths 
through all time. Of course, it is nec- 
essary that we have home comforts, 
but in attaining them let us see that 
we do not tilt the scales of justice by 
piling on more discomfort than we 
have comfort. 

Home making and _house-keeping 
are very closely allied, but one is a 
tyrant whom you yourself have en- 
gaged to watch over and rule you, 
while the other will prove a_ kind, 
helpful friend if you will but heed her 
advice and be a little lenient with 
your better self. Fretfulness will si- 
lently fold its ruffled wings and creep 
away. The children will be happier, 
for they will have mother and their 
toys—as well as mud pies. There is 
no fun in childhood comparable with 
mud pies. I have seen very creditable 
work in moulding done :by children 
whose only teacher was experience in 
handling mud. Oh, the fun of it 
when the child realizes that the old 
apron it wears will not be injured if 
it does get dirty. Indiscriminate 
handling of red mud by the children is 
a nuisance to a mother, but if she will 
fix them for playing in it and be care- 
ful to have pliable mud instead of 
slush or loblolly, they will be delighted 
and mayhap develop latent talent for 
sculpture of which you have not hith- 
erto dreamed. 

Where are Flossy, Johnny Brown, 
Wild Rose, Mrs. McKinney, Nash 
Chap, Reader, and Lucius? I would 
like to hear from them. 

AUNT JENNIE. 


P. S.—Since my letter was written 
Mr. Raiford’s article has arrived. It 
is quite interesting, and as the com- 
petition for men’s letters on “Old 
Times in the South” has not expired, 
I hope that others will send reminis- 
cences of slavery and war times. We 
shall also be glad to print the letters 
of any other ladies who care to write 
on this topic, although the prize con- 
test for lady readers has ended. 

A. J. 





CARE OF THE REFRIGERATOR. 

Dear Aunt Jennie:—There is no 
duty which is more often carelessly 
done or more frequently neglected 
than the daily care of the refrigera- 
tor. Cleanliness in all parts is of first 
importance, as a carelessly kept re- 
frigerator will make a breeding place 
for the microbe. A few minutes daily 
devoted to the ice box enables one to 
keep it clean with very little trouble. 
Soda should always be added to the 
water with which the inside of the re- 
frigerator is washed, and this washing 
should be done every other day when 
it is warm. 

When the refrigerator is clean, 
pieces of charcoal should be laid in 
the corners to absorb the odors and 
keep the place sweet. For the better 
preservation of the ice it should be 
covered with a newspaper when the 
chest is filled in the morning. If the 
refrigerator is carelessly kept the 
food in the ice box takes on a disa- 
greeable taste, but if it is properly 





cared for, the perishable food is well 





ie 

preserved and more wholesome 
when kept in the cellar. 

While it is some trouble to keep 


than 


the 
on, 
etter 


_ . Eternal 
vigilance is needed or the ice box n 


box clean and in a sanitary eondit; 
there is nothing that will repay | 
for the time spent upon it. 


. lay 
be the starting point of a spell of sick- 
ness. in the family. . 

The interior and movable pieces 
should be scrubbed at least ones, a 
week with strong suds and hot water 


after which it should have q thorough 
scalding and a good airing. If it is 
zine lined, use powdered brick dust 
occasionally after the weekly seryh. 
bing, and have clean cloths especially 
for cleaning the refrigerator; yse a 
small brush for reaching the corners, 
Personal supervision here is the only 
safeguard for health. A. M. H, 
Bath Co., Ky. 





OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH. 


XV. 

Dear Aunt Jennie :— 

“T wish I was in de land ob cotton, 
Ole times dar, am not forgotten.” 

The above lines from the origina} 
“Dixie,” will gently remind you of the 
time forty years ago when our be. 
loved Southland, “Dixie,” was strug- 
gling so manfully for independence, 
How vivid are the recollections of 
those by-gone days, as each State de- 
cided to withdraw from the Union and 
link its destiny with the Southern 
Confederacy! Ah! how sublime was 
the matchless enthusiasm; how re- 
sponsive was the call to arms all over 
the South, and yet, and yet, “The viec- 
tory was lost, and the victory was 
won.” 

In this letter I will recall some in- 
cidents, in which Goldsboro and our 
noble old county figured conspicuous- 
ly, and in the call to arms, was one of 
the first in the Old North State to or- 
ganize a company to occupy Fort Ma- 
econ. When it was preparing to leave, 
a soldier was sitting down in “the Ar- 
mory,” with his gun across his lap, 
playfully cocking it and pulling the 
trigger, and as he did so, James H. 
Smith, one of my schoolmates, pass- 
ed before the gun and received a load 
of shot in his leg, below the knee. The 
leg was amputated, and Jim got well. 
(Of course, no one knew the gun was 
loaded.) 

Sometime after then, the Goldsboro 
ladies gave a banquet and festival for 
the benefit of the soldiers, having con- 
fectioneries, ice cream, bouquets, ete, 
for sale. It was night and the hall, 
so beautifully lighted, portrayed in 
splendor a most brilliant contrast be- 
tween decorations, bouquets, and 
beautiful girls, in which Goldsboro 
then, as now, abounded. 

I was there at school, and was, of 
course, present, acting as a sort_of 
cha-erone (7). A Confederate officer 
purchased the prettiest bouquet and 
handed it to me, with a request to 
“present it to the most beautiful 
young lady in the house, with his com- 
pliments.” Their name was legion, 
and I selected Miss Mollie Green (now 
Mrs. Kirby), who was then a_ very 
pretty young lady indeed. 

Now, with some personal reminis- 
cences, I will close. In April, 1864, 
the Third Battalion Junior Reserves 
was organized, and in camp at Golds- 
boro, and I had been promoted from 
third to first sergeant of Company A, 
whose position was in front, and to 
the right. One evening on drill, when 
I thought I was marching in perfect 
bee line, we heard the shrill, keen 
voice of Major B., the commanding 
officer, exclaims: “Lieut. McK., take 
that fool from the head of your com 


pany, and put some one there who can 
march straight.” Whereat my “feath- 
ers fell,” and { did not feet much like 


Hon. Josiah Turner said of (Col. 
Clark of Holden-Kirk fame: 
“Y'm Kurnel Clark, of the State 


Melish, 
I feel like Saul, the son of Kish, | 
I’m mighty proud of my high posish, 
For I’m Kurnel of Holden’s Army. 


The Junior Reserves were State 
troops in winter quarters at Weldon, 
but volunteered to leave the State to 
meet the foe, and at Bellfield, V2» 
placed themselves on record for bray 
ery in the first battle. But the Rev. 
Jno. N. Andrews, a Methodist Chap- 
lain at Wilmington who was fond 0 
a joke, told this good one on a set 
geant: “At the Kinston fight, March 
6, 1865, I met the First Sergeant ° 
Company A, Second Regiment Junior 
Reserves, (Seventy-first N. C. 5. ip); 
going to the rear, empty handed, at 
double quick, and crying as if he was 
heart-broken. I halted him to asceT- 
tain the cause of his grief, and aske 
why he was crying like a baby—where 
upon he responded: ‘I wish—I was— 
a baby,—and—a gal baby, too,—boo 
hoo,—boo-hoo!’ and then resumed his 
course and spee1.” 

: B. B. RAIFORD. 

Mt. Olive, N. C. 
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F,0riFYING OUR HOME LIFE. | 


-_——— 


yar Aunt Jennie:—Seeing Social | 
ar 7 

J often absent from the space 

mhat sf ‘ 

(ha J oceupy in our good paper, I 


» shoul ‘* ‘ 
J neouraged to send in my mite, 
feel ¢ eee . 

- ig that at this time it may not 
feel 


.| out some more entertaining 
Pater: Your letter in one of the 
ane on the privacy of the home 
a a exactly what I feel that I wish 
yas § 


tell you how true is your picture 
qo eh 


of wi 


at others’ surroundings. 
0 L 


The very thought of a mother ex- 
jpg her child to unknown com- 
onship and sending it where she 
vitates to go herself is to the well- 
ulanced mind eulpable in the ex- 
seme Our children’s souls, minds, 
sol bodies should be guarded care- 
fully. 8° carefully that we may be sure 
the seeds sown are good seed that will 
heat good fruit to a bountiful harvest 
for the Master. And how can we 
jpow this if we send them where we 
wrselves fear to enter? No, rather if 
there is a home near us of whose in- 
gates we feel the least doubt, as to 
principle or manners, let us visit that 
jome, leaving our little ones in care- 
fl hands and study those people be- 
fore we even take them with us in 
their company, for young minds are 
yery receptive and remember much 
that we little think they notice. 

In visiting the sick of this neigh- 
jorhood, I ran across a very funny 
geurrence, and on returning home, 
sithout thinking of my little five-year- 
dd boy, related the incident to his 
father. The little fellow made no 
comment on it, but the next day visit- 
ed his aunt who lives a short distance 
gray, and told the whole conversa- 
on in detail. It was a lesson to me 
to be more careful in future. 

And now a word or two about what 
I think our home should be, so that 
should spies be sent or come, they will 
fnd nothing but good to report. 
‘Home, heaven of rest.” It should 
have its full meaning lived each day. 
Each inmate should feel that it is the 
one place where there is rest and re- 
laxation from all form and ceremony 
except, of course, true politeness 
which the law of love should keep al- 
ways before us. The home should be 
ruled by love. Firmness, of course, is 
necessary with a growing family and 
always with servants, but never should 
it be allowed to develop into harsh- 
ness. If father and mother love each 
ither and are thoughtful of the little 
courtesies that make up so much of 
life, the children surely will immitate 
them. 

Some people have an idea that a 
home must be always in beautiful or- 
der—the house, I mean—and every- 
thing done methodically on certain 
days, meals at certain hours. Then jf 
anything happens to interfere, every- 
thing is out of gear: mother irritable, 
father cross and sometimes even an- 
gry, children feeling ill at ease and 
miserable—and all for absolutely 
nothing. I believe in a home where 
the wheels of all the machinery are 
0 well oiled by love and gentleness 
that no matter if something does hap- 
pen to break into the usual routine 
every day in the week, and even if 
some long cherished plan is frustrat- 
ed, if we have to bear bitter disap- 
pointment, we can do so without a 
frown, without a bitter word or a 
single wheel stopped on account of 
anger or impatience. 

If I could live up to my ideal my 
home would be one that could bear the 
investigation of old and young and 
they would say, “There is a home akin 
to what heaven should be.” We should 
tule our children wisely and with 
firmness, but never through fear. I 
remember a home I visited often in 
my childhood that seemed to be a 
beautiful, delightful place; but there 
was always a cloud over it. I know 
Tused to draw a long breath of glad- 
ness when I left; and yet I would go 
again and again. The family were all 
so kind to visitors, made you so wel- 
come, and the home was so beautiful 
inside and out, and so comfortable, 
filled with books, pictures and music. 
It was nice for the girls and boys who 
came and went, for company, but for 
the inmates themselves it meant work 
and worry. The mother had a tired 
look around her mouth, lines upon her 
brow and a fretful manner that she 
could not throw off even while bid- 
ding you welcome; and I know the 
Weleome was sincere. The father 
spoke in a stern, commanding voice 
‘ven when addressing grown-up chil- 
dren, That was the cloud I always 
Saw and it threw such a shadow that 
all the sunshine was veiled. Then I 
Temember another home where father, 

Mother, and children were bright, 


sat some persons will do to find 





ing difficulties, 
cheerfully 


All did their parts 
well. The mother 
with only one servant did her work 
and taught her children and others, 


and 


and I never saw her impatient with 
one of them in my life. I often feel 
I would give much to hear one of her 
hearty merry peals of laughter now. 
She was my cousin and teacher. 
Would there were more like her. 
RUTH. 
Jones Co., N. C. 


Health Notes. 


KEEP COOL. 


A eareful selection of food exerts a 
wonderful influence upon the degree 
and amount of hot weather one can 
endure without discomfort. People 
ought to give more attention to their 
summer diet than to their summer ap- 
parel, certainly not less will be ad- 
mitted by any thoughtful person. The 
sensible individual will of course 
dress in loose and light clothing, but 
not one in ten curbs the appetite for 
meat, potatoes, beans, soups, dump- 
lings and rich pudding, and _ other 
foods that tend to produce heat, or are 
carbonaceous or fat forming in char- 
acter. 

Of course the man at work in the 
harvest field or threshing or at other 
hard muscular labor needs a_ good 
deal of such energy producing food. 
He must have sufficient of the heat 
producing, or energy supplying food 
to keep up the waste caused by se- 
vere muscular exertion. But even the 
man at hard work needs a good deal 
less meats, ete., and a good deal more 
fruits and other foods that tend to 
cool the system than he usually gets. 

It is particularly the of 
sedentary habits who most 











person 
suffers 

from an indiscriminate summer dict. 
The man or woman who takes but lit- 
tle physical exercise is peculiarly apt 
to suffer from the effects of too much 
food in warm weather. The human 
system needs a certain amount of 
heat producing food to maintain 
health and vigor, but too much clogs 
the delicate machinery and causes 
poor digestion, a sluggish circulation, 
and a lazy liver. The people who move 
to California or the South usually im- 


of the climate as because fruit is made 
the main article of diet. Well ripen- 
ed fruit of.almost any kind exerts a 
cooling effect upon the blood and 
keeps the digestive and assimilative 
organs active and in good working or- 
der. A cup of sweet milk and some 
toast for breakfast, with some meat 
and potatoes or other vegetables and 
fruit for dinner with fruit for the 
principal dish for supper is sufficient 
for the person whose work requires 
slight muscular exertion. In very hot 
weather eggs could be substituted for 
meat to advantage. 

Water is the great refresher and 
supporter in hot weather. Drink cool, 
not cold, water freely, and bathe in 
cool water daily. The skin must be 
kept clean and active to maintain 
health and vigor. 

In short the secret of comfort in 
hot weather is given in a nut shell as 
“much water, little food, free air, mod- 
erate exercise, long rests, avoidance 
of the noonday sun, and scrupulous 
cleanliness.” Keep cool in mind, don’t 
get in a hurry or excited, take things 
quietly, eat judiciously, and you will 
live longer and enjoy life better.— 
Des Moines Farmer. 





THE SUMMER GIRL’S COMPLEXION. 





“A good complexion is not to be had 
for the asking,” says Priscilla Wake- 
field in the August Delineator, in an- 
swer to a girl who complains that all 
complexions do not take kindly to the 
sun’s rays. “The first requisite for a 
clear skin are fresh air, exercise, regu- 
lar bathing, careful diet and plenty of 
sleep. Eat fruit and vegetables, drink 
milk, and take a generous quantity of 
water between meals and before retir- 
ing, two glasses each time. Avoid 
candies, pastry, pickles, hot breads, 
tea and coffee. Take a bath every day 
and rub the body well with a rough 
towel. Wash the face carefully and 
never with very cold water. Wipe 
with a soft towel, rubbing up and not 


down. If very tired or overheated, 
wash the face with water almost hot 
and containing a little glycerine. A 
lather of castile soap rubbed in well 
will remove dust and _ perspiration 
from the pores of the skin. The soap 
must be rinsed off thoroughly. A 
good remedy for sunburn is to bathe 
the face with a mixture of sliced cu- 
cumber soaked in milk. A mixture of 
lemon juice, pure borax and powdered 
sugar is excellent for freckles, or a 
combination of sour cream and finely 
grated horesradish. Rose-water and 
elder-flower water are beneficial in 





cheerful and happy even under seem- 


softening the skin.” 


prove in health not so much because | 


Christian Life Column. 











Children’s Column. 





LIFE’S LOFTIE8T VIRTUE. 


The longer on this earth we live 
And weigh the various qualities 
men, 

The more we feel the high stern-fea- 
tured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty— 
Steadfast and still nor paid with mor- 
tal praise, 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In _— done squarely and unwasted 
days. 


of 


—James Russell Lowell. 





TO GROW IN GRACE. 





To be at once strong and_ gentle, 
true and kind, to be braver to-day than 
yesterday, swifter to respond to 
earth’s music, slower to notice its dis- 
cords, to have eye and hand growing 
ever quicker to note and more ready 
te aid the need round us, to have the 
veice take a cheerier tone day by day, 
and the eyes a clearer light, because 
in our very souls we believe that 

“God’s in His heaven; 

All’s right with the world.” 
--this is to be “growing in grace.” 

—Chiecago Rural-Voice. 





THE ANSWER OF THE CROSS. 





Why is suffering—crushing, agon- 
izing, hopeless—allowed in God's 
world? Why does it fall, in number- 
less cases, on those who clearly do not 
deserve it? Why are some of the pur- 
est lives born into 
passed in pain? 


its shadow, and 
What useful end has 
ever been discovered for the most and 
worst of human anguish? Why is this 
inexplicable, inexorable burden laid 
by an all-powerful God on the weak 
shoulders of man? 

These questions will not down. The 
more the love of God is preached, and 
his fatherhood, the 
they become. 


more insistent 
They are not asked by 
the skeptic or the mocker alone, but 
by those who believe, and by those 
who would believe if they could. Evy- 
olution cannot answer them, any more 
than original sin could. Though 
Christian Science denies the very ex- 
istence of suffering; it cannot remove 
the awful fact of human pain. What 
does such a fact mean in the creation, 
if the Creator is all-loving, all-seeing, 
all-powerful, and if man is the child 
of God? 

There is only one answer—the an- 
swer of the Cross. Why we suffer we 
do not know; but we know that Christ, 
entering the life of the race, found 
and accepted this fixed fact of pain, 
and that God made no exception for 
Him, sinless and obedient as he was. 
Christ deserved joy; He received and 
accepted agony instead. His title to 
human brotherhood is that He was a 
man of sorrows and acqauinted with 
grief. He was no ascetic; He did not 
seek pain; His agony in the garden 
shows how he recoiled from it. But it 
was given to Christ, nevertheless, to 
understand every depth of human sor- 
row—poverty, homelessness, defeat, 
loneliness ,utter disappointment, phys- 
ical pain, weariness of spirit, the 
shock of disloyalty and betrayal, an 
agonizing and shameful death. When 
any one of us can parallel the suffer- 
ings of Christ, we may feel, indeed, an 
impulse to murmur against the love 
of God. But—it is Christ Himself, 
out of His agony, who has proclaimed 
to the world that God is love. It was 
upon the cross that He called upon 
God as his “Father.” Gathering all 
the spears of human sorrow into His 
own bosom, He conquered for all those 
who follow Him an entrance into eter- 
nal victory and eternal joy, there to 
be with Him. 

The rebellious personal question, 
“Why must I suffer?” is answered by 
the patience of the suffering Christ. 
The sad impersonal question, “Why 
must the innocent suffer?” is answer- 
ed by the unshaken faith of the be- 
trayed and crucified Christ in the pur- 
poses and love of the Father. The 
answer of the Cross is a mysterious 
answer. But any man who takes it 
into his heart finds full satisfaction 
and new strength in it. “I, if I be 
lifted up, shall draw all men unto me.” 
From the lifted cross, out of the 
brotherhood of suffering, the Man of 
Sorrows, the Son of God, draws those 
who sorrow to Himself, and to that 
Eternal Love which shall some day 
make the reason of all agonies plain 
to each soul that trusts and endures.— 
New York Outlook. 





NOBODY IS WISE all the time. 
The most prudent of us will oecasion- 
ally eat under-ripe or over-ripe fruit 
in summer. We do not suffer long if 
Perry Davis’ Painkiller is at hand to 
"cure the cramps. 





A “STONEWALL” OF HONOR. 


At the “Old Cummins Jackson 
mills” on the West Fork River, in 
what is now West Virginia, was living 


fifty-seven years ago a healthy boy, 
who had very definite ideas of honor 
Little 
Tom Jackson, like a good many other 
boys, was fond of fishing and equally 
fond of selling his fish whenever he 
could find customers. 

In the village of Weston, three 
miles above the mills, Conrad Kerster 
kept a small store and market. He 
had agreed with the boy to give him 
fifty cents for every pike a foot long 
or more in length that he caught in 
the mill-pond. 

The boy was only ten years old, but 
he made the contract in good faith; 
and, as the sequel showed, he knew 
how to keep it. 

As time went on, a good many 
twelve-inch pike were delivered at the 
market with mutual satisfaction to 
both parties in the trade. One day 
the boy was seen tugging through the 
village an enormous fish that almost 
dragged on the ground. It was two 
inches over a yard long. Colonel Tal- 
bot, a gentleman who knew the young 
fisherman very well, hailed him and 
complimented him on his success. 

“A noble fish, Tom! Where are you 
going with it? I want to buy it.” 
“It’s sold to Mr. Kerster,” said the 
boy, without stopping. 

“That ean’t be. He hasn’t seen it. 
Say, I'll give you a dollar for it.” 

“T tell you it’s sold. ’Tisn’t mine.” 

{What’s Kerster going to give you 
for it?” 

“Fifty cents!” shouted Tom, still 
keeping on his way. 

The colonel called after him: “Tl 
give you a dollar and a quarter!” 

Tom turned a moment with an in- 
dignant look and replied: “If you get 
any of this pike, -you’ll have to get it 
of Mr. Kerster.” And on he went, 
bending under his load till he reached 
the store. 

Mr. Kerster was astonished. “Fifty 
cents isn’t enough for that fish,” he 
said. “I shall have to give you a dol- 
lar.” : 

“No, sir, it’s yours at fifty cents,” 
insisted Tom. “I'll not take any more. 
You’ve been kind enough to pay me 
for some that were pretty short.” And 
fifty cents was the price paid for the 
big pike. 

This story Mr. Kerster himself, in 
his old age, gave to his nephew, Judge 
McWhorter, who gave it to the Chi- 
eago Standard. 

The fine conscience and keen sense 
of honor that ruled the boy fixed the 
habit of his lifetime. The name by 
which he became known to the world 
was “Stonewall” Jackson.—Presby- 
terian. 


Healihy 
Children 


are kept etrong and well; weak and 
ley ittie folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach 
expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


and a strong sense of right. 


































NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. ‘ 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
Connty. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, Cur- 
rituck County. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Guil- 
ford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah. 


Salisbury, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John G aham, Warrenton, 

D-. J. E. Pe 6 n, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L, Patterson. 
Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman. 

State Veterinarian—Tait Butler. 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore 

BKotanist and Biclogist—Gerald McCarthy. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Director-—B. W. Kilgore, Releigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 





Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West_Ralaigh. 











INCHESTER 


“NEW RIVAL” 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Give these shells a thorough trial, and you will find them to be as 
nearly perfect as experience, ingenuity, brains and equipment can 
make them. They are made with the Winchester patent corrugated 
head, which has made Winchester ‘“‘Leader’’ and ‘* Repeater”’ 
Smokeless Powder Shells so popular and satisfactory. Winchester 
Factory-Loaded “‘ New Rival’ Shells are thoroughly waterproof, 
and are loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of 
powder, shot and wadding which makes them uniform and reliable. 


Shoot Them and Yow'll Shoot Well 











Bagging and Ties. 


5,000 Half Rolls Bagging. 

8,000 Bundles Ties. 

2,000 Barrels Flour, both in Sacks and Barrels 
500 Barrels Molasses. 

700 Sacks Coffee, 

350 Barrels Sugar. 

2,000 Cases Canned Goods, 

50,000 Ibs. Hoop Iron. 


Also, Hay, Peanuts, Corn, Meal, Drugs, Spirit 
Casks, and all other goods usually carried in 
our line. Get our prices before buying. 
ARAL D A PP pag 
Co., 


D. Ll. Gore 


118, 120, 122 and 124 N. Water Street, . “ 
$ 5 ® 00 FOR $ 3 e 5 0 
OUR SPECIAL 


Is made{in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


Wel[think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination. 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $3.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 











SHOES 
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Offer Extra Special. 


=" 0 


HON. W. J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has man 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


warm 
ke or 


The Commoner alone per year...............$1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1:00 
The Commoner } 


Together one year oI Al 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1. Send all orders, giving nameand address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 


The Progressive Farmer \ 














Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United States Goy. 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
‘"Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 

Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse. 

This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and ey 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 
heavy, tough paper binding. 














OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We%are prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip. 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free prepaid. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 
mer one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. Order at once. 

Address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Correspondence. 


SHOULD THE FARM BOY GO TO TOWN? 








A Correspondent Contrasts the Careers of two 
Men, One who Goes to the City and One 
who Remains on the Farm. 

Cor. of ‘The Prosressive Farmer. 

As is well known, ihere is a steady 
flow of the people from the country to 
the city. This means all ages, classes, 
and conditions. We shall take for our 
purpose the average young man, who, 
we will say, leaves the farm and goes 
to the city and accepts a position as 
clerk in a store. 

We shall take him first as he ap- 
pears on the farm. As we said, we 
shall take the average young man. 
Now, what may we consider as an 
average young man? To answer, we 
shall say that he is eighteen to twenty 
years of age; a fellow of good moral 
habits and good common sense (and 
the young man of the country has 
plenty of it at that age); he is hale 
and hearty, enjoys perfect health. 

It is true that he has to work pretty 
hard and regularly, but we venture 
to say that in nine cases out of ten 
whenever he wants to take a “day off,” 
he can do it. If he wants to go to the 
city he has but to hitch his own horse 
to his own buggy and go and spend 
his time as he desires, knowing that 
if he does not get back home by a cer- 
tain hour and minute he will not lose 
his job. It is true that he does not 
as a rule possess nor handle gas 
much money as the young man of the 
city—but, as we purpose to show 
further on, he does not have the ac- 
tual need for as much money on the 
farm as the young man in the city 
has. Why? Because (1) he makes 
on the farm a greater part of what he 
needs and consumes; and (2) because 
he has not the temptation to spend 
money that the young man in the city 
has. 

Our country friend is free—he 
breathes free, pure air; he is asso- 
ciated with God’s handiwork, the 
birds, flowers, trees, far-stretching 
fields and meadows. His environ- 
ments, temptations, and associates 
are such that his mind is not divert- 
ed when he is engaged in a certain 
line of thought. When his day’s work 
is ended he can then enjoy a night’s 
rest. If he has money, there is not 
the temptation to spend—no saloon, 
no ambling den; none of the clap- 
traps by which his money oozes from 
him. 

After some years of this close ap- 
plication and attention to business— 
which are necessary to success in any 
undertaking because fortunes with 
the average man are not made in a 
day—if he is thrifty, he will have ac- 
cumulated some property, more or 
less, depending upon the individual. 
Other things being equal, as the years 
increase in number, so does the farm 
increase in value. 

We shall now consider our subject 
as having reached middle-life, as hav- 
ing reached the top of the hill. His 
thoughts are now about the future; 
he sees old age coming on. Notwith- 
standing these facts we venture to say 
that he enjoys life more than does a 
friend of the same age and opportun- 
ity who lives in the city. Although 
becoming bent with age, and his abil- 
ity for performing manual labor is 
not so great as in former years, he 
has been constantly at it for quite a 
while and knows just how his work 
should be done as when he himself 
had it to do, and is still able to con- 
duct his business. He is now enjoy- 
ing the rich returns of the toil of 
younger days; those days when the 
temptations were so strong to leave 
the old farm for the city. As the 
Apostle says “he has fought a good 
fight, he has finished his course, he 
has kept the faith,” ete. And as he 
looks out over his farm he says with 
the poet, “I am monarch of all that I 
survey.” 

But here we shall leave our farmer 
friend and visit, as it were, his friend 
who yielded to the temptation, left 
the farm and went to the city. 

He took @ position in a store, as 
clerk, at $20 per month. (I have 
known them to et as much (!) as 
$8 and $10 per month and board.) In 
the country he dressed plainly; in the 
city he has to wear better clothing, 
he has to wear his Sunday clothes 
every day and—has to get some bet- 
ter ones for Sunday. His board, if he 
gets into a desirable place, will cost 
him not less than $10 per month and 
from that amount io just as high as 
he may wish to pay. We'll say that 
he pays $12 per month for board. 
There! A good part of his month’s 
wages gone. If he is a young man 


be sociable, his society obligations 
(those which he can hardly avoid) 
will cost him more than he ever 
dreamed of. Under this head will be 
the expensés of going to a show occa- 
sionally, an excursion, a_ birthday 
celebration, for which occasion he will 
have to buy a present. As a imatter 
of course, he must occasionally spend 
« Sundav (for he has no other time 
from his counter, as he is busy from 
early till late during the week) with 
the old folks at home. He is also pay- 
ing some attention to a lady friend 
in the city, and of course she must 
not be neglected when it comes to 
taking an evening drive. Now where 
is his horse and buggy? It is at the 
livery stable and it will cost him from 
52 to $3 per day to use it. And then 
there is the drug store (that’s where 
they keep cold drinks). My! how the 
boys have to apply their wits to keep 
from running up on a crowd of the 
girls there. And there are many other 
things which will, to use a slang ex- 
pression, “pull his leg” for a little 
more than he feels able to hold up 
under, but he cannot well avoid. He 
must do these things in order to be 
popular and well-known, and thereby 
advertise his employer’s business. 
With some clerks these society de- 
mands, we'll call them, get the con- 
trol of them and—sometimes the 
money-drawer is touched. Then what? 
Position gone! Cannot easily, if at 
all, get another, because business men 
cannot trust him; ashamed to go 
home; money giving out; becoming 
despondent; tries to game at the card 
table but loses; then tries to drown his 
troubles in the bottle, and—you can 
easily see the end of such a couse. 
And they do occur just that way, do 
they not? 

But we shall consider him to be a 
young man of steady habits, atten- 
tive to his duties. (Remember just 
here that he has only a common-school 
education, and it, is rare that a man 
can rise to.fame and distinction, and 
gain wealth with a meager education.) 


Let us go back to where we see him 
enjoying social life in the city. After 
a season, of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, of social festivity, he gets mar- 
ried. We will grant that he has con- 
ducted himself in such a manner that 
his employer has raised his wages to 
$30 per month. (The average in a 
certain North Carolina city regarded 
as representative, will not exceed that 
amount.) He now has to rent a house, 
and he cannot afford to pay over $5 
or $6 per month for it. And my, how 
often the end of the month comes! 
and how exacting those rental agents 
are! He has to buy all of his fuel, 
and in many instances has to pay for 
his water; he has to buy everything 
that goes on his table; (just think of 
a former country boy going to the 
market house and paying from 25 
cents to 40 cents for a_ half-grown 
chicken—the same kind he used to 
eat on the farm without cost, save the 
catching!); and many other expenses 
that will eat into his $30 per month 
like rats eating into a cake of butter. 
He is now getting along in life and, 
although his family increases, his 
earnings are very little, if any, more. 
We hear a great deal said about going 
to town to educate children. Our 
friend is trying hard to keep his chil- 
dren in school, but there are so many 
places for his hard-earned dollars to 
fill that he feels that he must have 
some help. He sees no source other 
than taking the children out of school 
and putting them to work. This is 
done. Their education is incomplete, 
hardly begun. They go to work at al- 
most anything they can find, and at 
small wages. And of course they have 
little expenses of their own, and they 
must have a little “spending money,” 
which seems to be necessary to every 
child’s life. The children, on account 
of their unfinished education, have 
not been able to make rapid advance- 
ment in their work, and the family is 
now in the same condition—perhaps 
worse. 


The father has now reached the 
erest of the hill of life. He is less 
useful now than when he was younger. 
He is unable to wait on as many cus- 
tcmers; he cannot seize an opportun- 
ity as quickly as the young man. The 
merchant cannot afford tolose business 
on account of the old man’s inactivi- 
ty. Result: he loses his position. Un- 
like his old farmer friend, he has no 
business of his own that he can still 
direct and get the income. The old 
gentleman is incapacitated for any 
other work; that is the only occupa- 
tion he has, and the time has come 
when he cannot use that. The chil- 
dren are still working, ’tis true, but 
it is a hard pull for the family to 





that is inchined to make friends and 


The father anges older and ..ceomes 
a re unfit for?use. 

Young nen, the forezving ‘s trut! 
I know 
one old gentleman, the head of & large 
family, that worked for $15 per 
month and was needed then only in 


I know of living examples. 


the busy season. 

These are facts that cannot be de- 
nied. They are living examples of 
“left the farm and gone to town,” as 
custom has seen fit to term it. 

Of course, the reader will not take 
an isolated instance and brand this 
article as false. We know that there 
are exceptions to all general rules. 

I am unable to understand why any 
intelligent young farmer with reason- 
ably bright prospects is willing to sell 
out and go to town; especially when 
there are excellent opportunities of- 
fered for their advancement at our 
Agricultural Mechanical Col- 
leges. 


and 


I heard a good mechanic remark: 
“T have seen many a good farmer 
spoiled to make a poor mechanic.” 
And how true it is. 

I fear that I have made this letter 
too lengthy, but I wanted to make 
known my thoughts. If this causes 
one young man on the farm to think 
before he acts I shall be only too well 
paid. 

Yours for the farmers, 


RURAL. 
Alamance Co., N. .C 





A MUCH NEEDED RAIDROAD CONNEC. 
TION. 


Fine Farming and Timbered Sections Wait- 
ing Opportunity for Development—Pro- # 
posed Railroad from Kinston to 
Chadbourn. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


There is no finer region for truck- 
ing than the southeastern portion of 
North Carolina. Lying in a semi-cir- 
cle with a radius of about 60 miles 
extending from Wilmington as a cen- 
tre, lie some of the finest lands for 
general truck farming and dairying 
that are ‘to be found in the South. 
The country is well watered by the 
numerous tributaries of the North- 
east and Black Rivers and on these 
streams are wide level bottoms that 
easily support large herds of cattle 
on the native grasses, or yield boun- 
tiful crops of corn, peas and other 
cereals. All this country needs to 
make it the garden spot of the State 
is railroad facilities to give the people 
a quick outlet to Northern markets. 
A railroad extending in an air line 
from Kinston to Chadbourn would 
open up this country, and I believe 
would be a paying investment from 
the very beginning. It would not on- 
ly get the freights from thousands of 
erates of strawberries, lettuce, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, cucumbers, huckle- 
berries, melons, ete., which would be 
planted at once for the Northern mar- 
kets, but would open opportunities 
for wood factories of all sorts, as it 
would penetrate in its route some of 
the best timbered lands in Eastern 
Carolina and encourage many of the 
people to go into stock-farming and 
darying. 

An air line from Kinston to Chad- 
bourn would go directly through Ke- 
nansville, cross the Wilminington and 
Weldon Railroad near Rose Hill in 
Duplin make connection with Yadkin 
Valley at Tomahawk, with the Sea- 
board Air Line (C. ©. Division) at 
Elkton and enter Chadbourn from a 
little north of Whiteville in Colum- 
bus. It would penetrate the rich 
farming lands of upper Trent River 
in Lenoir, the best tobacco lands in 
Duplin, a fine trucking and tobacco 
section in lower Duplin and Samp- 
son, and pass not far from the cele- 
brated White and Black Lakes of Bla- 
den. It would lessen the distance be- 
tween Chadbourn and Ros@ Hill just 
half, and give shipping facilities for 
a large section that is now without 
any means of quick transportation. 

The Atlantic Coast Line, whose pol- 
icy seems to be to build parallel lines 
of traffic and develop new sections of 
territory rather than lay double tracks 
on its main line, could well afford to 
build this connection from Kinston to 
Chadbourn as it will shorten the dis- 
tance about 57 miles between Chad- 
bourn and Goldsboro and open to mar- 
ket some of the finest farming and 
wooded sections of their own terri- 
tory. C. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Littleton Female College, a notice 
of which appears elsewhere in this 
paper, has the reputation of being one 
of the most thorough and progressive 
schools in North Carolina. A postal 
card would bring you a copy of the 
large, illustrated catalogue which is 





“make ends meet” ou their earnings. 


a very handsome booklet. 





A Progressive Farmer reader writ- 
ing from Echo, Robeson County, Au- 
gust 8th, says: “Monday night rain 
came and revived the drooping hopes 
of man and gladdened the beasts of 
the field. The country around AI- 
fordsville and Rowland have suffered 
immensely from the continued 
drought. Corn on many farms is cut 
off one-half, cotton and potatoes very 
seriously; peas doing well. Last night 
the rain came abundantly—rained 
nearly an hour.” 





Mrs. A. M. Huitt is again the lar- 
gest wheat farmer in the county. Al- 
though it is the worst wheat year that 
anybody in the county has any recol- 
lection of, she has just had threshed 
1,073 bushels—Newton Enterprise. 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG. 








MARVELOUS ELIXIR OF LIFE DISCOV- 
ERED BY FAMOUS DOCTOR-SCIENTIST 
THAT CURES EVERY KNOWN 
AILMENT. 


Wonderful Cures Are Effected That Seem 
Like Miracles Performed—The Secret 
of Long Life of Olden Times 
Revived. 


The Remedy Is Free to All Who Send 
Name And Address. 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realmsof medi 
cal science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes build- 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling an- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KIrD. 


rouncement that he has surely discovered the 
elixir of life. That he is able with the aid of a 
mysterious compound, known only to himself, 
produced asa result of the years he has spent 
in searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known to 
the human body. There is no doubt of the 
doctor’s earnessness in making his claim and 
the remarkable cures that he is daily effecting 
seems to bear him out very strongly. His 
theory which he advances is one of reason and 
based on sound experience in a medical prac- 
tice of many years. It costs nothing to try his 
remarkable “ Elixir of Life, ’’ as he calls it, for 
he sends it free, to anyone who isa sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to conviuce ofits ability to 
cure, so there is absolutely no risk to run. 
Some of the cures cited are very remarkable, 
and but for reliable witnesses would hardly be 
credited. The lame have thrown away crutches 
and walked about after two or three trials of 
the remedy. The sick, given up by home doc 
tors, have been restored to their families and 
friends in perfect health. Rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and 
skin diseases and bladder troubles disappear as 
by magic. Headaches, backaches, pnervous- 
ness, fevers, consumption, coughs, colds, 
asthma, catarrah, bronchitis and all affections 
of the throat, lungs or any vital organs are 
easily overcome in a space of time that is 
simply marvelous, 

Partial pavalysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and pere 
manent y removed. It purifies the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal rerve 
power, circu ation and a state of periect health 
is produced atonce. To ‘he doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
* Elixir ot Life.” Send for the remedy to-day. 
lt is free to every sufferer. State what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be sent you free by retarn mail. 





RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 
H. H. HARTLEY. 


“Tyro, N. C., May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 
Gentiemen: I had rheumatism for 


bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. Be- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and straighten my arm. and it has 
cured me, Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, and represented his 
county in the last legislautre. 

Rheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes, Ali drug- 
gists sellit. Price $1. 


We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


WLS 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


freereport on patentability. For free >< 
Howto seoureT BATE-MARKS "2! 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINCTON.D.C. 











CASNOWE! 








RALEIGH 
ERS MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence. 


—_—O——— 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—_o—_ 
a New Catalogue for 
the asking. 























Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


aed 


Examine agricultural statistics and see tn 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Oon 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit) 
those of other States. Profit by these ‘facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot afforc 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Flants of the South 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 
of the University of Tennessee. 
It is a complete manual of the oul 
ture of grasses and forage plants o! 
the South. It contains about 14( 


pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


The book discusses the character 
istics of the principal prasses, th 
maintenance of pastures and mead 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wile 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engravings 
by Soribner, our greatest grass ex 
pert, and embellished with a large 
number of half tone cuts of field 
operations. 

Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
is now entirely out of print and 
brings $8 a copy. This new book con- 
tains all the information in the for. 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ additional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the experi- 
ment stations and the United State: 
Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 
7] 
WwW 








We have 30 copies this valu. 
able work on hand, and, unti! 
further notice, will send one 
copy of ‘“‘Killebrew’s Grasses 
and Forage Crops’’ to any ad. 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as a pre 
mium for $1 in new subsorip 
tions to The Progressive Far 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year %t 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, ®. &. 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE BLWHy 


“CAPITAL CITY ROUTE.» 


Short line to rincipal cities of t 








and Southwest, Florida, Cuba, 7 he So 
nia aud Mexi 1 ’ Ga n2s; Cali 
ao co, reaching the Capitals of ae 
In Effect March 5, 1902, a 
SOUTHWARD. 
i 
No. Fi ney 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 4122am 7 
Ar Hamiet, x4 70} @m 1995 2M 
Ar Columbia, * 95am jo Pm 
Ly Columbia, “ 103 am 7¢8m 
Ar Savannah bs 210 pm Gam 
Ar Jacksonville, “ 700 pm HH &m 
Ar Tamova . 645 am 54a 
No. 33, N 
Lv Raleigh, SAL i, 
Ar Hamlet, “ fa Mt-4 35 pm 
Ar Wilmington, “ inpm . Pm 
Ar Charlotte, se 10(8am ipso 
Ar Atlanta,} “ 355pm 7 {Pm 
Ar Augusta, C & W Onn 54) bi am 
. 720 pm is 
9 20 og m 
26am ° Pm 
72am 
4006 am 
415 pm 
WORTHWARD. 
; No. 82 No, 
Lv Raleigh, SAL 18am Se, 
Ar Norlina, i 8382am 115 : 
Ar Portsmouth, “ 7i5am 5335 
No. 34 No. 66 
Lv Raleigh SAL 135 oF 
Ar Norlina, “s Si2am 1). 3m 
Ar Richmond, sg 635am 455 Pm 
Ar Washington, PRR.........1010am $4,2™ 
Ar New York, 0 DSSO0... ......" algo5m 
Ar Baltimore. ve 13am 1a %™ 
ar Philadelphia, “ 136pm 25 2 
Ar New York, pe 413 pm 68 an 
Ar Washington, N& WS8B, ...... Gan 
Ar Baltimore, B8 P Oo.......0 07" 0645 am 
Ar Philadelphia, NYP&@N, 546 pm 51902 
Ar New York, sag 815 pm 800 am 
Note.—(a) Daily except Sunday, z; 
Time (a) y Pp ay. (b) Eastern 


Connections at Jacksonville and T 
all Fiorida Kast Coast points, and for all pase 
in Texas, Mexico and California 


* 


TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIG 
FOLLOWS: == 











te. oe F om North. 

PRE Miia viciy soacscsubsavvnessieccevacesens ccscevsosesiics 

No. 41 at seteenerese Ht 

WRN BOs BW sae cissdscpreaesiveccxdsxseaseesssses caves. . Tam 
From South. 

ue Sat desi 

oO. 38 a . 1Ma 
MUR AME ON sacs. <sissaesushiseenehiees deceasesenccosisveasse 13)am 


SLEEPING CAR SERVICE. 


Trains 31 and 34 Florida and Metro. 
politan Limited, has Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars, News York to Jackson- 
ville and Atlanta, and between Ports: 
mouth and Charlotte. Vestibule day 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, 
Portsmouth to Atlanta. 

No. 27 and 66 “SEABOARD” Fast 
Mail has drawing room buffet sleeping 
ear New York to Jacksonville, con- 
necting at Hamlet with sleeping car 
to and from Atlanta. 

No. 38 and 41 drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches between 
Portsmouth and Atlanta. 





Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 
folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 
Yarboro House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. and P. A. 


’Phones 117. Raleigh, N. 0. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A, 





Raleigh, N. 0. 
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PRIZES FOR WATERMELONS. 
(eae 
WE WILL GIVE 


$5.00 in CASH for the HEAVIEST melon entered. $3 50 pair 
SHOES, your choice, for SECOND. 
your choice, for THIRD. 


Contest begins with the season ; is open to all, and prizes will be 
given October 1. All melons entered must be brought to our store. 


$ THE CAROLINA SHOE Co.,130 Fayetteville St., Raleigh, N.C. 


= 


$2.00 pair BROGANS, 


=2 2 2 @ e® e]eoeeoeened 


en] am 
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Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 


to-date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 


of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 

















known design, both cheap and elaboravwy. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gem 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. It con- 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in poultry, whether 
they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. : 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tax ProGREssiVE,F AB 
MER one year for only $1.25. First come, first served. 

Address : THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Pigeons, ete. 


Order at once. 


RALEIGH, N. 0. 
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The Progressive Farmer, August 12, 1902. 

















ADS MOVEMENT IN NORTH 
cAROLINA. 


—_——— 


- on 


cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
or. 


1g the past two decades the 


puri seg 

‘j roads movement in North Caro- 
as taken more definite shape 
a at any previous period of our 
pistory The varying fortunes of pol- 
wiciaDs have been staked on the out- 
ome of this issue, and reputations 


pave been Won and lost by adherents 
belief that the people desired 
his public improvement. — Recent de- 
yelopments, however, point to the 

atifying result that many of the 
people who in its earlier stages resis- 
ted the advancement of this crying 
are now its most earnest advo- 


to the 


need, . f 

ates, because, like other public neces- 
ities it has proven, beyond theory or 
avil that it is absolutely essential fo 


the best progress of a nation, a State 
oreven a local community. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
the people of our State have already 
passed through the stage of education 
ys to the “benefits” resulting from 
good roads and the desirability of hav- 
ing them in every locality. Probably 
no person within our borders now 
gould for a moment contend that bet- 
ter public roads fail to promote every 
phase of human happiness, and that 
the degrees of happiness thereby at- 
tained is measured by the state of per- 
fection to which our public highways 
sre improved. It is therefore useless 
to employ arguments upon that part 
of the controversy, because it has un- 
nistakably been settled in the minds 
of the citizens of North Carolina. 
Their present great interest in ‘public 
road building and the desire manifest- 
ed in all portions of the State for in- 
formation upon the subject, evidence 
their determination to reap the bene- 
fts of good roads which past expe- 
rience has brought to the more 
wealthy and progressive centers of 
civilization. 

Having settled this most important 
fact in the progress of the campaign 
for better roads, our people are now 
confronted with the probably more 
dificult problem of determining the 
wisest and most practicable manner 
of arriving at a system of road build- 
ing which will be suitable to our con- 
ditions as a- people and our progress 
as a State. The most reliable and ex- 
perienced road builders agree with one 
accord that a crushed stone (or ma- 
cadam) road is the most economical 
in the end and the most satisfactory 
it all times, and yet the great cost of 
construction will prevent a large ma- 
jority of our counties from attempt- 
ing this method at present. Gravel 
roads are less expensive and relatively 
less durable, while earth roads or com- 
mon dirt roads are the cheapest and 
naturally the least satisfactory. How- 
ever, in the progress which our people 
are to make in road improvement, 
there must be a gradual improvement 
from the least expensive roads to a 
system which will be substantial and 
which the public sentiment will de- 
mand, as the resources of our com- 
munities will allow. 

But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that earth roads or common dirt 
toads can be brought to a high degree 
of perfection and be made to yield 
surprisingly satisfactory results if 
proper care and attention are given to 
their location, drainage and repair. 
“A child must crawl before it can 
learn to walk” seems to apply with 
some force to the present road situa- 
tion in North Carolina. While, of 
course, some of our wealthier coun- 
ties are spending thousands of dollars 
yearly for building and maintaining 
Public roads and are “past masters” 
in the art of road building, yet the in- 
fection has not become general in the 
State, and out of our 97 counties, this 
intelligent nfodern road improvement 
is carried on in probably not more 
than a dozen sections. A person has 
only to visit Asheville, or Winston, or 
Charlotte, or Raleigh, or Wilmington, 
to discover that in any section in 
North Carolina, from the lowlands 
bordering the ocean, through the more 
elevated middle section, to the rugged, 
Nountainous counties, road improve- 
Ment to a high state of perfection is 
Possible, and even profitable. He will 
also be impressed with the fact that 
improved highways and _ increasing 
Prosperity go hand in hand; they are 
twin brothers and are not to be sepa- 
tated; to some extent each is the cause 
and each is the effect. 

The North Carolina Good Roads 
Association recently formed at Ra- 
leigh, has undertaken with earnest- 
hess this campaign of 4yducation for 
better public roads in the State, and 
has for its object the spread of intel- 
ligent information regarding every 


especially the methods to be employed 
in different localities which will yield 
the most satisfactory results. It hopes 
to create a sentiment in favor of im- 
proved highways which will result in 
the demand for good roads every- 
where. It has determined to enlighten 
the people of the State so far as pos- 
sible upon the subject and promote an 
intelligent understanding of this im- 
portant industrial and economic prob- 
lem. J. A. HOLMES, 

Sec. N. C. Good Roads Association. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





A CARD FROM PROFESSOR MASSEY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Please allow me space in your col- 
umns to correct the misstatements 
you make in your editorial this week 
“A Dangerous Precedent.” 
In the first place, there has never 
been the slightest intimation of any 
purpose to make me Director of In- 
stitutes in Pennsylvania. I am not a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, but hope to 
spend the remainder of my days in 
North Carolina doing the work that 
through the years has “come to be 
mine.” I have never asked the Board 
of Agriculture to create any new of- 
fice for me, but simply asked to be al- 
lowed to aid in the more effective or- 
ganization of the Institutes under the 
direction of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 
My main business is not the editing 
of the Practical Farmer. A man’s 
main business is that to which he 
gives most of his time. I give the 
whole day to the work of the Exper- 
iment Station, and my editorial work 
is all done after hours. If you were 
more familiar with the Station farm, 
and knew that for years past I have 
answered the letters of the farmers of 
this State on every topic that pre- 
sented itself to them, to the extent of 
nearly 4,000 annually, that I have done 
this work with my own fingers on a 
typewriter paid for with my own 
money, and with no help from a sten- 
ographer, you would realize that the 
editing of the Practical Farmer is but 
the side issue in a life that has been 
spent in the hope of elevating the 
farmers of the South to a better and 
more profitable use of their soil. I 
have been engaged in agricultural 
journalism for over forty years, and 
have worked with an eye single to the 
material interest of the farmer, and 
the farmers of the State fully appre- 
ciate my work for them. I have lec- 
tured at Institutes in this State for 
thirteen years, and no man ever heard 
me boom any paper. I have asked to 
be released from field work in order 
that I may more effectively help the 
farmers by the preparation of bulle- 
tins and the systematic organization 
of the institutes as local organiza- 
tions in the counties. You may not 
be able to understand that a man may 
feel that he has a mission iu life with 
which no sordid intentions have any- 
thing to do. I have worked on the 
agricultural press with the sole idea 
that thereby I may be able more ef- 
fectively to help those who need help. 
This has ben my life work, and I have 
simply desired a better opportunity to 
carry it out, and your editorial is the 
first insinuation that I have any ulte- 
rior object in view. I have stuck at 
my work here at great sacrifices to 
me financially, for I have more than 
once been offered larger salaries to 
go elsewhere. In 1890 the University 
of Georgia offered me, and repeated 
the offer, of $2,500 a year to go there 
and organize Farmers Institutes. On- 
ly last year the Georgia Station want- 
ed me to go there for more than I am 
getting here. And yet I stick at my 
work I have been doing here, and 
mean to stick at it, though I have to 
do other work to eke vut a salary that 
does not half support my family. 
When a man sacrifices financial ad- 
vancement for the sake of his work, 
it is too late to insinuate that he has 
sordid motives in doing it. 
Yours truly, 
W. F. MASSEY. 





When armies are organized in mod- 
ern civilization, the very strongest 
and best are selected, and the soldiers 
of the world are gathered from their 
homes in the prime of manhood and 
lusty health. If there is one deform- 
ed, if there is one maimed, if there is 
one weaker of intellect, he is left at 
home to continue the stock, while the 
strong and courageous are selected to 
be destroyed. In organized warfare, 
the processes of natural selection are 
reversed; the fittest to live are killed, 
the fittest to die are preserved; and 
in the grand average the weak, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, are se- 
lectéd to become the propagators of 


EDUCATIONAL RALLIES. 





The List of Speakers, Places and ‘Dstes as 
Arranged For. 

EX-GOV. THOMAS J. JARVIS. 
Hickory, August 14th. 
Granite Falls, August 15th. 
PRESIDENT GEO. T. WINSTON. 
Hickory, August 13th. 
Hayesville, August 21st. 
Peachtree, August 23rd. 

J. W. BAILEY, ESQ. 
Dutchville, August 26th. 
Sassafras, August 28th. 
Henderson, August 30th. 
Dabney, August 28rd. 
STATE SUPT. J. Y. JOYNER. 
Hickory, August 13th and 14th. 
Granite Falls, August 15th. 
Tarboro, August 28rd. 
Elm City, August 22nd. 
PRES. CHARLES D. McIVER 
Hickory, August 13th and 14th. 
Granite Falls, August 15th. 
Asheville, August 16. 
Cleveland County, 
19th and 20th. 
Iredell County, September 4th, 5th 
and 6th. 

R. B. WHITE, ESQ. 
Elkin, August 4th. 
Pinnacle, August 6th. 
Dobson, August 8th. 
Taylorsville, August 11th. 
Hickory, August 18th and 14th. 
Lenoir, August 16th. 
Boone, August 18th. 

SUPT. ALEX. GRAHAM. 
Lincoln County, August 4th, 5th 
and 9th. 

Waxhaw, August 16th. 

DR. JOHN C. KILGO. 
China Grove, August 25. 
Woodleaf, August 26. 
Mocksville, August 21st. 

PROF. M. C. S. NOBLE. 
Lucama, August 26. 

Elm City, August 29. 
Tarboro, August 29. 

DR. E. W. SIKES. 
Middle Sound, August 18th. 
Waxhaw, August 16th. 

SUPT. J. T. ALDERMAN. 
Orange County, August 11th and 
15th. 

Dabney, August 23rd. 

Granville County, August 26th and 
28th. 

Henderson, August 30th. 

PRES. CHARLES H. MEBANE. 
Hickory, August 12th. 

Mocksville, August 14th. 

Lenoir, August 16th. 


August 18th, 





Raleigh Post: That was a _ very 
graceful incident that occurred at 
Kinston on Friday last, when the 
former pupils of that excellent and 
faithful educator and Christian gen- 
tleman, Dr. Richard H. Lewis, assem- 
bled in the court house and after 
pleasant ceremonies presented Dr. 
and Mrs. Lewis a handsome silver ser- 
vice as a token of their love. It was 
grateful to the werthy recipients, and 
a noble exhibition of affection on the 
part of those who participated. 





Congressman Littlefield of Maine 
is expected to lead a fight in the 
House next winter against the trusts, 
and it is understood that he will: act 
as representative of the Administra- 
tion. The main points in his plan 
are to confirm beyond all doubt fed- 
eral control over corporations engaged 
in commerce between the States, to 
establish a system of publicity simi- 
lar to the one in force with respect 
to the railways, to impose a tax on 
trusts whose capital stock is paid up 
only in part and to prevent indiscrim- 
inate increase of capital stock with- 
out the consent of government au- 
thorities. This is a good deal like the 
proposals of the Kansas ‘City plat- 
form. We should say that if Mr. 
Littlefield can carry the first point 
the rest will be easy. The difficulty 
is to establish federal control. Thou- 
sands of corporations that are not 
trusts do an inter-State business, and 
behind these innocent concerns the 
crafty trusts intrench themselves and 
smilingly await the isue.—Colier’s 
Weekly. 





Littleton Female College is being 
completely renovated including in- 


News and Observer: Contract for 
grading the extension of the Raleigh 
and Cape Fear Railroad from Fuquay 
Springs to Lillington, has been 
award to Stewart Brothers, of Vir- 
ginia and the work begins at Fuquay 
Springs to-day. The grading will 
now be pushed forward as fast as cir- | 
cumstances will permit and in the 
near future waiting Lillington will be 
rewarded by hearing the echoing 
shriek of the puffing locomotive re- 
bounding from the curves of the Cape 
Fear. 





News and Observer: Mr. J. C. Par- 
due’s fourteen-year-old boy died yes- 
terday at Waxhaw, from eating an 
over-ripe watermelon. He was sidk 
less than two hours. On the day pre- 
vious to his death he was perfectly 
well. The melon was not poisoned but 
was in the first stages of decay. The 
immediate cause of the boy’s death 
was toxemie poisoning due to the 
over-ripe condition of the melon. 
This should make everybody careful. 
Nothing is more wholesome than a 
fresh, good melon; nothing more un- 
wholesome or dangerous than a stale, 
over-ripe melon. 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE. 


One of the most prosperous schools 
in the South. Room for 200 boarding 
pupils. Twenty-first Annual Session 
begins Sept. 17th. Large illustrated 
catalogue on application to Rev. J. 
M. Rhodes, A. M., President, Little- 
ton, N. C. 








A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your boy or girl in a 
", inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
The Second Annual Session of such a school 
will begin September 2, J9°2, at Lemon Springs, 
in Moore County. Board and tuit on both for 
$7.00 &@ month. 
For further information address 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL. 
Lemon Springs, N.C. 


How to Make Money with the 
Corn Stalk Shredder. 


FIRST: Cut the corn about one week later 
bw? the stage at which farmers usually “ pull 
fodder. 

SECOND: Place 1'0 to 300 staRixs in a shock 


and tie well at the top witha ang cord. 
After letting it stand four or five days go back 
lt 





and retighten the cords on shock. Then 
let it remain in the fleld unti ughly cured. 
Now haul to your barn and run the stalks 
through a “St. Albans”’ or “ Leslie” Shredder. 
Do thisand we will gvarantee the shredded 
stalks wi'l pay you $ 0.00 to $12.00 per ton. 
White for catalogue telling you about shred- 
ding and etc. 
ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY & IMPLEMENT CO 
I, A. MADDEN, Southern Agent, 
137 Whithall St , Atlanta, Ga. 


Guilford College, N. C. 





Strong in equipment. Excel- 
lent in teaching force. Noted 
for high moral tone. Ex- 


penses moderate. Send for 


catalogue. 


L. L. Hobbs, President. 


GREENSBORO FEMALE COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, N. ©. 


Literary and Business Courses. 
Schools of Music, Art and Elocution. 
Literary Course and all Living Ex- 
penses $200.00 per year. Fall Session 
begins September 10, 1902. 
For Catalogue apply to 


LUCY H. ROBERTSON, Pres. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 


OXFORD, N. C. 


dvrd Annual Seesion Opens Sept, @, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135. 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD. 


UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY. 


One Lundred and eight scholarships. 
Free tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


565 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral Heating System. 
Fall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 2 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 











side painting, rewhitening walls, etc., 
preparatory to the largest opening in 
i i i ituti May deposit money in bank till 
its history. This pono — POSITIONS. Stay Geppett meaner tn: ans 
made a notable record among Nort of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 








Carolina schools and its patronage is} x ’ ’ 
rapidly extending to sections beyond . Draughon S < 
the borders of the State. 4 Practical ean e 
Concerning the Institution Dr. A.| § Business ... 8 
D. Betts says: “I have seen. some-| Nashville, Atlante, | St. Loute, 
i i i ICK, ves ’ 
thing of schools for a long time. I fe Worth (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


have looked into some that I call 
ideal schools. I have never seen a 
better place for girls than Littleton 


Schools of nativual reputation for thoroughness 
aud reliability. Endorsed by businessmen, _ 
Home Study. Bookkeeping, ete, taught by mail. 
For )50 p. Coll« re catalogue, or 100 p, on Home 








feature of public road improvement, 


the race.—J. W. Powell. 











A Boarding School for Boys and Young Men. Thorough preparation 

for Céllege, Certificate admitting to many of the leading Colleges. Superb 

climate. High moral tone. Military training develops promptness, health 

and manly cerriage. Full corps of experienced teachers. Attendance | 

select and limited. Athletics encouraged. Elegant buildings. 

For cetelogue end other information address 
& - J. E DEBNAM, 





Supt, ta Grance. ne 
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Baptist Femaie University 
RALEIGH. N. C. 

In the heart of Raleigh, within two blocks of the churches, the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, the Capitol, the Libraries and State Museum. New fur 
nishings and outfit. 
Four buildings. 
eighteen women). 

Weil equipped Chemical and Biological laboratories. 

Music Faculty of two men and four women. 

Twelve distinct schools, headed by University students and graduates. 
Students cared for by lady-principal, lady-physician, matron and nurse. 

Full literary course, including all fees, for $167.50 per session. For 


further information address, 
R. T. VANN, Raleigh, N. O. 


College. Gives thorough preparation for University, 


Collegeor Business. No better business course in the State. Shorthand, > writing, Teleg- 
raphy, Music, Art and Elocution. 410 Students, representing 44 Counties and 5 States. 


Twenty-three officers and teachers (five men and 





Next session opens Avge 12th. A strong faculty of 
thirteen, representin ake Forest College, University 
of North Carolina, Woman’s College, is) Oxtord Fe- 
male Seminary, and Sadler’s, Bryant & tratton Business 


Best of moral surround- “If better work is being done 
ings. Three excellent ony went> under the sun than 
Literary Societies. Ex- is done at Buie’s Creek, 
penses lower than other our attention has not been 
schools {offering equal called to it.”’— Biblical Recor- 
advantages. der. 


“The growth of this most excellent institution has been wonderful. It is doing a great 
work.’’— Governor C. B. Aycock 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


BUIE’S CREEK, 
HARNETT COUNTY, N. C. 


And Commercial School, 





THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and Industrial College. 





Literary Session opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-residonts 
c seal of the State $160. Faculty of 88 members. Practice and Observation 
lass School connected with the College. Co mdence invited from those 
Seteutie Gormalteaion all freosnitios appllestions ebeaitibe caste beta rats ike 
uition a cations show e “ 
Commercial For catalogue and other information address a 
Industrial : 
Pedagogical President Charles D. [Iclver, 
us 


GREENSBORO, N. OC. 











Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION : 


A combination of theory and practice, of book study and manual 
work in Engineering, Agriculture, Chemistry, Electricity, Mechanic 
Arts and Cotton Manufacturing. Full Courses (4 years), Short 
Courses (2 years), Special Courses (3 mos.) Tuition and room, $10 a 
term; board, $8 a month. 30 teachers, 369 students, new buildings 
for 500. Write for booklet ‘‘A Day at the A. & M. College.” 


President GEO. T. WINSTON, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture. 





If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, ° 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina 


offersa FOUR YEARS’ and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE; also 120 
pussoutsasel Bepetacenigs. You can get a Scholarship by applying now, « oliege opens 
m ber 
ane boss, Do not neglect the opportunist 
cess in your work; it means a deligh avoca r life. The College a'so offers 
many opportunities for SELF-SOPPORT. Coll catalogue will be sent for the asking. 
Address any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, 


to get an Education. It means suc- 
on fo 
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CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. O. 
SALE in 1902. Board $600 to $7.00 per 
Non sectarian in management. H IG Valuable improvements in 
our illustrated catalogue. 
J, J. HENDREN and G. F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC,ART. School estab- 
month. Tnition from $1.00 to $3.00 per month. Location 
building and equipment to be made at once. Fall 

SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 


lished in 1874. The largest enrollment in its history 
unsurpassed in healthfulness and moral surroundings. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. Write for SCHOOL 
MADISON INSTITUTE AND BUSINESS COLEEGE 





MALE AND FEMALE 


Oo 


Buildings New, Modern and Commodious. Nice play grounds. Best 
ball team in State. Number of Teachers 4. Number of students last term 
169. Languages, Music, Mathematics. Business Department Specialties. 
Book-keeping, Short-hand, Typewrit-ing. Good board in nice families, 
near buildings, from $7.00 to $8.00 per month. Rooms where young men can 
hear their own provisions and board themselves from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
month. 


Tuition : From $1.50 to $3.00 Per Month. Fall Term Begins Sept. 1, 1902. 











Study, ad. Deg TN, Draughor:'s College, either place 


Female College.” 


J. M. WEATHERLY, Principal, Madison, N. C, 


Rev. J. A. Campbell, Principal, ACADEMY | 
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Horticulture. 


EHUBARB AND GRAPES 


is 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

Will say to “B” of Vance County, 
that he will meet with success in pro- 
pagating the scuppernong grape if 
he will pull down a cane, (preceding 
spring, say 





year’s growth,) in the 
April, and cover ,it lightly with soil 
about two feet from the tip, leaving 
the tip to grow forward, not covering 
the tip and foreing the growth back- 
A backward growth will nearly 
Follow- 
ing the above method his vines will be 
ready to separate from the parent 
vine and transplant the next spring. 

After transplanting they should be 
three 


ward. 
always make a scraggy vine. 


thoroughly cultivated two or 
times each season till several years 
old. Also to get the quickest results, 
half a eart load of good barnyard or 
stable manure should be scattered 
around each vine early each spring 
till they are five years old, at which 
time they ought to be fifteen to twenty 
feet wide and ready to bear heavily. 
The stable manure may then be stop- 
ped, and about ten pounds of acid 
phosphate, ten of kainit or five of mu- 
riate of potash applied to each vine 
for a year or two. He will then have 
grapes a plenty. 

We have vines here ten years old 
that have been bearing heavily since 
the fourth year after transplanting. 
They are now forty feet wide. 

ROBT. S. TAYLOR. 

Mt. Olive, N. C. 


a. 
Cor. of The Progresive Farmer. 

In reply’ to your correspondent, 
“B.,” of Vance County, I would say 
that rhubarb is commonly propagated 
by division of the root. It is very 
hard to grow good rhubarb in this cli- 
mate unless one has very rich and 
constantly moist soil. In our dry 
soils here we find it hard to keep it 
alive through sumer. 

The Scuppernong grape can _ be 
grown from cuttings. One of the 
most susecesful growers in this State 
makes cuttings of the young ripe 
wood and euts the lower end wedge- 
shaped as for grafting. He then 
takes cuttings of the wild bullace 
grape, the same family as the scupper- 
nong, about four inches long. In the 
centre of the piece of root he makes a 
slit and through this pushes the 
wedge-shaped end of the cutting. The 
cuttings are then set in rows with the 
top bud just above the ground, and 
soon make fine plants, as the cutting 
unites with the piece of root and that 
puts out new rootlets and gives it a 
send off. 

The Labrusca varieties like the Con- 
cord are easily grown from cuttings 
of the one-year wood made in the fall. 
Make the cuttings with three eyes, 
cutting right below the bottom eye 
and an inch or more above the upper 
one. Then set the cuttings so that the 
upper eye will be just above the sur- 
face of the soil. Mulch with pine 
straw during the winter to prevent too 
hard freezing and they will grow all 
right. Delaware and Norton’s Vir- 
ginia are a little harder to root, and 
it has been found that if the cuttings 
are made in the fall and tied in bun- 
dies and then buried in the soil upside 
down, and taken up in February and 
set upright in the rows, they will root 
readily, while if set thus at once in 
the fall many would fail. Why the 
burying upside down has this effect I 
do not pretend to understand, but I 
know it to be a fact. 


W. F. MASSEY. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





GROW GRAPES ON EVERY FARM. 
Grapes are easily grown and deserve 
more attention than is 
them. 


now given 
Nothing will so redeem an un- 
sightly place in a back yard or im- 
prove a neglecred corner of a gardea 
than a small ivmber of well-trained 
erapevines. If only a few can be 
grown, it is best to choose some of the 
hardy that combine the excel- 
lent quality of rapid growth with tiat 
of delicious eatableness. If more 
#round can be spared, then it is a good 
idea to have 


sorts 


£eve} al 
eord, Worden, 


(on 
Delaware, Brighton 
and Niagara are all good and grow 
readily 


vartoties, 


For a grape patch of larger size, the 
following directions are recommend- 
ed. For most varieties, plant 10 feet 
apart each way with the rows running 





Te Make Cows ray use Snarpies Cream Se 
tors. Book “Busin “ud 
von y. ess Dairying” & Cat. 280 tree 


north and south. Smaller sorts may 
be nearer, while vigorous plants upon 
strong fertile soil may be put 12 feet 
For the first 


two seasons they may be trained to 


apart, and even more. 


stakes, one shoot only being allowed 
to start. After tris. use a trellis of 
two wires, ile lower one about 4 feet 
from the ground, the top one 2 feet 
higher. This will allow the air free 
cireulation through the branches and 
lessen the danger from mildew. Spray 
the vines before the buds start in the 
spring with copper sulphate solution 
The latter ap- 
plication may be repeated once in two 


or bordeaux mixture. 


weeks as long as very moist weather 
prevails. 

When the leaves have fallen, prun- 
Cut out all the dead 
and remove the 
Some recommend cut- 


ing may begin. 
or broken branches 
weaker shoots. 
ting back the strong canes to three 
buds, leaving from 20 to 40 spurs. But 
this pruning should be conducted with 
eareful judgment. Many of our Amer- 
ican varieties will not endure with 
impunity the rigid pruning which 
German and French grape raisers give 
their vines. Our vines are planted 
farther apart, and in consequence, we 
must leave more wood. As the vines 
grow older, alternate ones may be re- 
moved in order to let each vine hold 
twice the trellis space at first given it. 
Vines treated in this manner are 
much more likely to escape mildew. 
Some root pruning is likewise advis- 
able by cultivating more deeply and 
keeping the roots of the grapes where 
they will be the least affected by 
changes of temperature.—A. H. Gib- 
son, in American Agriculturist. 





AUGUST NOTES FOR FRUITS AND 
FLOWEBS. 





Green fly on roses mean defective 
plant health. 

The bloom of annuals advances with 
the season. 

Would you have a collection of har- 
dy perennials? Many can be easily 
grown from seed. 

Sunlight is one of nature’s greatest 
antiseptics. In the construction of 
forcing houses, as much sunlight as 
possible should be admitted. 

Under the best of garden culture, a 
plot of strawberries in which all run- 
ners are clipped, will bear far less 
fruit than one in which free running 
is allowed. 

Flower pots are useful, but for 
many purposes connected with plant 
culture, boxes or tubs are decidedly 
better. Butter tubs after once having 
served their purpose, can generally 
be had very cheap at the groceries, 
and when painted red or brown are 
not at all unsightly. 

What glorious benefit from thorough 
mulching in this dry weather. Ask 
the poor plants how the rough straw 
or manure mulch looks in the garden, 
and see what a unanimous vote they 
give in commendation of the supreme 
beauty ofthe mulch. ; 

An English gardener insists that to 
scatter sand that has been soaked in 
petroleum, over the beds, will keep 
away the onion fly that leads to so 
much trouble. 

It is not generally known that co- 
leus and even cucumbers and other 
herbaceous plants may be grafted quite 
successfully, and surprising effects 
may often be secured by such opera- 
tion. To graft coleus, choose vigo- 
rous young plants, cut horizontally 
to the wood where it is a little smaller 
than an ordinary lead pencil, and split 
the stock in the center of the top, 
about one inch deep. The stock and 
base scion of course must be of same 
thickness, so that the rinds meet. Use 
firm little cuttings, not too soft, about 
one and a half inches long, for scions. 
Cut wedge shaped, one inch in depth 
and insert into the split stock. Bind 
with soft worsted. April and May are 
the best months for the operation. 
The plants should be kept in a propa- 
gating case or in a temperature of 70 
degrees to 80 degrees and remain 
shaded until the union is formed. 

Hellebore will not kill 


roses. 


optus on 
Dip the infected branches in 
strong tobacco water or in kerosene 
emulsion made by adding one quart 
of kerosene to a very strong solution 
of soap, made by dissolving four 
pounds of soap in one gallon of hot 
water, stirring the mixture thoroughly 
until it is eold. 

Many have yet. to learn the great 
value of summer mulching in certain 
eases. There are instances where it 
will induce a stronger growth than a 
coat of manure would. Very helpful 
to newly-set trees, and stone fruits, 
and to currants and  gooseberries.— 
F. H. Sweet, Waynesboro, Va., in 





Agricultural Epitomist. 


Farm Miscellany. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH AUGUST? 








This has usually been an off month 
on the farm. The regular crops hav- 
ing been laid by and the time for gath- 
ering not having the 
Southern farmer, whether land-owner, 


fully come, 


cropper, or tenant has considered it a 
good time to rest, but under the new 
system, which is now so rapidly com- 
ing into use in the South, this is not 
true. Indeed, August is one of the 
most important and busy of all the 
months. It combines the harvest of 
the early season with the springtime 
of all the fall crops. - 
SAVING HAY 


On almost every farm there will be 
a large amount of hay, which may be 
saved by careful industry. This will 
be true, not only as applied to the hay 
crops, ‘which we plant, but to many 
which we do not plant. 

In all parts of the South there are 
numerous grasses, which grow with- 
out planting or cultivation, but which 
are very valuable for hay. These 
grasses are often mixed so that they 
would not make first-class hay for bal- 
ing and shipping to any market. But 
they are almost as good as any for 
home use. Many tons of these may 
be cut and saved at very small expense. 
Having grown without cultivation or 
care, they cost nothing but expense of 
saving. Every ton of such hay should 
be carefully saved. This will often 
help solve the question of feding the 
stock through the winter without buy- 
ing hay. On those farms where they 
have raised large supplies of hay this 
extra hay crop will enable them to sell 
the regular hay crop. Or, if we do 
not wish to sell hay, we can do what 
is better, feed it to more cattle. Those 
of us who have not been accustomed 
to look after this extra hay crop will 
be greatly surprised to find how much 
there is of it on our farms. Very 
many weeds make good hay if cut and 
saved at the proper time. Anything 
that cattle will eat is worth much more 
when cut and fed to them than when 
left to be plowed under or burned off. 

VALUE OF CORN STALKS 


Many of us will find profitable em- 
ployment for a large part of August 
in saving our corn crops. Instead of 
pulling a little fodder, every up-to- 
date farmer has learned the value of 
the corn stalk as a hay crop. This 
large crop of hay has been grown for 
the purpose of making corn, but it is 
here all the same. It is worth from 
ten to thirty dollars to the acre and is 
entirely too valuable to lose. Save 
the corn, stalks and all. Cut at the 
proper time, just as the fodder is dy- 
ing, shock with care and shred it when 
properly dry, the corn stover is about 
equal to any other hay. We can not 
afford to loose these millions of dol- 
lars that we have been annually do- 
ing in the past.—Dr. J. B. Hunnicutt, 
in Southern Cultivator. 





Farmers who are contemplating 
sowing crimson clover should by all 
means get their sed early and give it 
a thorough test in damp cotton. Buy- 
ing cheap and por sed is the most 
short-sided economy posible. 





Our people are taking right hold of 
the strawberry industry. There will 
be about 75 acres planted around this 
place, and we learn that fully 50 acres 
will be planted around Abbottsburg.— 
Clarkton Express. 





The Imperial Tobacco Company and 
American Tobacco Company’s forces 
are forming for a_ battle royal, a 
struggle of giants. It bodes good for 
tobacco farmers and we certainly hope 
it will result in great benefit to them 
in the way of higher prices for to- 
bacco.—Oxford Ledger. 





A correspondent of the Lexington 
Dispatch, signing himself “Isaac,” has 
this cheering conclusion to his neigh- 
borhood letter: 

“With Uncle Sam sending his mail 
boy every morning with our mail, a 
fairly good wheat crop, and the best 
prospect for a corn crop that we have 
had for years, the biggest Irish pota- 
toes ever read of, and plenty of the 
most delicious melons to eat, makes 
our farmers feel that they are the 
happiest and most independent class 
of people on God’s green earth.” 





MAKE IT VERY PLAIN to your 
dealer that you know there is no sub- 
stitute for Perry Davis’ Painkiller for 
external use from neuralgia to a mos- 
quito bite and internally for all bowel 





disorders. 


The Progressive Farmer, August 12, 1902, 





A visitor remarked here the other 
day that he had seen more cane grow- 
ing in this section than he had ever 
seen before in his life. Cane is fast 
taking the place of corn in this part 
of the county as a feed for stock. It 
answers for corn and fodder too, and 
one-fifth 
produce it as to 
Marshville Home. 


it costs about as much to 


produce corn.— 





Mr. T. T. Olive of Pine Level, an 
extensive farmer and successful mer- 
chant, was here today with a wagon 
load of sheep, which he disposed of to 
our butchers. There sixteen 
sheep in the lot and they sold for 342 
Mr. Olive 


says he has about fifty more grown 


were 
cents per pound on foot. 
sheep and he intends to dispose of the 


Mr. Olive, like 


a great many other farmers, finds it 


greater part of these. 


more profitable to raise sheep than 
dogs.—Goldsboro Cor. Post. 





The opening of the tobacco season 
in Raleigh was even more successful 
than expected. There were in one 
warehouse 292 piles of leaf and in the 
other 453. There were 232 farmers 
who had tobacco on the floors. Tobac- 
co sold for four times as much as it 
would have brought ten years ago. 
The people here are manifesting deep 
interest in this trade and say that so 
much tobacco is now grown in this 
section that the leaf business is on a 
sure basis. This trade will take the 
place of the cotton trade, which is 
nearly gone. This season’s receipts of 
cotton are not 10,000 bales, while 20 
years ago there were as many as 75,- 
000 bales received here. The smaller 
towns and the mills have absorbed the 
trade. It is said that arrangements 
are to be made next week to build a 
stemmery here.—Col. Olds. 











Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 










Prepared 
exclusive- 


ment Stud 
= ie | _ {(=— 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
8 fast pest Biist ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniment 


‘or mila or severe action. Removes 
hes from H 


all Bunches or Blemis 
As s HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throat. Mok itisinvaluable, * 


WE GUARANTEE Gausvic BAtsam wii 


orses or Cattle. 


A 
produce more actual resu roi a a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure ure ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
ted to give wast Sow .84 250 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, eto, @Ad 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
i EB 





SOUTHERN RW’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. O. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY WEEK 
END RATES TO MOUNTAIN 
AND SEACOAST RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
Week End round trip tickets for 
points named below for all trains Sat- 
urdays and Sundays good returning 
leaving destination not later than 
Monday following date of sale, except 
for Morehead City, N. C., tickets will 
be sold Saturdays only good returning 
leaving destination Tuesday following 
date of sale, and Blowing Rock, N. C., 
all trains Fridays and Saturdays, good 
returning leaving destination not later 
than Tuesday following date of sale, 
at the following rate from Raleigh: 
To Ashéville, We'G, :cc0s00 0000 cine 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N. O. ........ 5.65 
Te Marion, Ne Gy ics ccs sc edees: TROD 
To Morganton, N. C. .......... 4.80 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
To Piakory, NiO. sicc cess cacnce Gib 
Te Baeloy. (N.C. .iscecs ccceees OD 


To Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnten, NiO, ssccccocse Gap 
fig 6150.) OE a PACE Sy ( 


4.80 
4.00 
4.00 
4:00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 


AED SMART ON. Oe i ke 50 00'2004 980 
TO OPEOIR, WB. iso da'0c0cae cee 
To Old Point, Vics os.004.00eciee's 
"EO (eban VieW, Vas saeco aeeee 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 
To Morehead City, N. OC. ...... 
To Wilmington, N. C. ...A..... 
To Blowing Rock, N. O. ...... 7.80 
To Hot Springs, N. OC. ........ 7.00 

For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, etc., write or 
call on 

T. OC. STURGIS, C. T. A., 

Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 

ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 
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Thirty-five bushels of wheat con- 7’ 
tain thirty pounds of 


/Potash 


Our books contain many valuable 
facts and suggestions for farmers. 
The books are free; send name 
and address to 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 





Our Booklet 
thus entitled, will 
show you how by 
using a...... 


“St. Albans”’ Corn 
Stalk Shredder, 


you. can double 

the value of your 

corn crop. 
MAILED FREE. 
SEND FOR IT. 


ST. ALBANS FOUNDRY AND IMPLEMENT CO., 


ST. ALBANS, VT. 


14 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 


KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and your 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chics 
ens and birds and please your wife. 


A Turkey Hunt 
is made excitable and profitable by the use <* 
t 


; Draughon Turkey Caller. 


Most perfect imitator of a wild turkey ever prc. 
duced, and never fails todraw them to Foye 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


Ist Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 190) 
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a pretty good fence to stand the trials the PAGE has 

successfully withstood for so many years? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CU., ADRIAN, MICH, 





THE 
-e LOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONTH OF 
JUNE AND 


The Southern 
.. Railway... 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE OF 


LOW RATE 
SUMMER EXCURSION TICKETS 


FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS 


To the delightful resorts located on 
and reached via its lines. 


Tickets Now on Sale. 


That section of North Carolina known 
as 


THE LAND OF THE SKY 
AND THE 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” 


Is particularly attractive to those in 
search of mountain resorts, where the 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and 
where accommodations can ad 
either at the comfortable and well-kept 
boarding houses or the more expensive 
and up-to-date hotels. 





Additional Sleepers 


Go into Service From Various Points 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording 


GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI- 
TIES 


For Reaching Those Points. 


Particular attention is directed to the 
elegant Dining Car Service on 
Principal Through Trains. 


The Southern Railway has just is- 
sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
etc., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C:. STURGIS, ©. T. A., 


Raleigh, N. O. 
W. A. TURK, P. T. M., 





S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. O. 


I. A. MADDEN, General Agent, 
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Delivered Freight Paid to 
road Station in North Caran 


—oj—_. 


Warranted for 20 YEARS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


ond ewe 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
HOE COVGE.<ikccac cs, . 818.6 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
re $17.5 


Style No 3, Three Drawers, 
MOE: COVER 655 6.56005 wee cc, $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
italian 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. " 


a in 
Now is the time to sendin yow 
orders for— 
Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every description— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Diso), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fencing 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Eto., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flonur, 
Lard, Eto. 


"Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sud- 
ject to change without notice,‘as 
all other prices are. 


"Green Coffee from 8c. to 100. per 
pound. 


EERESEEE< OSEESEESS 


FERTILIZER \ 
\_ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We ‘have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer- 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
‘known in every community 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to requife an ex: 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found relixnble. Our arrang®: 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dar- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guano, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, 44- 
dress : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER 0O., DURHAM, §- © 

Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. © 

Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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